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A WONDERFUL NEW PLAN FOR EVERY CATHOLIC FAMILY 


THIS 1S AN INTRODUCTORY OFFER—THE FIRST OF A SERIES 
TO ACQUAINT YOU WITH A WONDERFUL NEW LINE OF REASONABLY 


PRICED AND BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED RELIGIOUS ARTICLES 
MANUFACTURED IN OUR OWN MODERN FACTORY 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Relining Products 


CORPORATION 


SPECIAL $94 00 
OFFER 2 





MODERN SHRINE 
OF CRUCIFIXION 


Size: 61” x 21" x 61” 


NATURAI COLOR O| VELVETTI 

COLORED SHRINE AND WHIT! 

i” STATUES i” CROSS i” STATUES 
1001 White {002 
1003 Pink {004 
{005 Blue 4006 


Statues are Lady of Sorrow and St. John 
(Beloved Apostle). Corpus, INRI, Vase 
and Bases of Statues Decorated Silver. 
Flowers are Soft, Pastel Color. 
Individually Boxed 











PASTORS, MOTHER SUPERIORS, HOLY NAME SOCIETIES, etc. 


WRITE FOR OUR FULL-COLOR CATALOG AND PRICE LIST. 
EXCELLENT ITEMS FOR FUND RAISING AND BAZAARS 


Save the above ad and watch for future issues in which other subjects will be announced in this magazine. 





Please use this handy order form for this introductory offer. 
Send cash, check or money order—NO C.O.D., PLEASE. 
Money cheerfully refunded in ten days if not satisfied. 


RELIGIOUS PRODUCTS CORP., TAUNTON, MASS. 
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THE CATHOLIC BOOK 
CLUB THAT GIVES 
YOU ALL THESE 

BENEFITS: 


@ Free enrollment premium 
@ Free book dividends 


@ Substantial savings on 


Catholic books you want 
in your home! 





A TYPICAL 
MEMBER’S YEARLY 
SELECTIONS 


Note savings of more than 50% 





including free enrollment gift 


; and book dividend. 
t Publisher's Member's 
Price Price 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
Kleist-Lilly translation 
(free enrollment 
premium) ........ $6.00 FREE 


CROSS UPON CROSS, 
The Life of Pope Pius 


IX, by Thornton... 3.75 $3.00 





THE LARK'S ON THE 
WING, by Carlier. 3.50 3.00 


AROUND THE YEAR 
WITH THE TRAPP 


FAMILY, by Trapp. 3.95 3.00 
THINKING LIFE 
THROUGH, by Sheen 3.75 3.00 


THE CATHOLIC SHRINES 
OF EUROPE, by 
Cartwright & Wagg 
(free book dividend) 4.95 FREE 


Non-members 
would pay ..... $25.90 
MEMBER PAID ONLY......$12.00 


Proven savings of $13.90 














with enrollment in THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 
America’s largest exclusively Catholic book club. . . 


First time offered 
by any book clu! 





We make this offer solely to acquaint you with 
the wonderful advantages of belonging to 
America’s largest exclusively Catholic book 
club. All you need do to get this beautiful 
LIVES OF THE SAINTS is fill out and 
mail to us the membership coupon at the 
bottom of this page. Your only obligation as 
a member will be to purchase four Foundation 
books in the next twelve months. You may 
cancel your membership at any time after 
buying four books. 


THIS IS HOW THE BOOK CLUB WORKS 


Each month, from the finest Catholic books 
of leading publishers, Foundation editors 
select the outstanding title and describe it 
fully in the Forecast, the illustrated magazine 
you receive without charge. They also describe 
other worthwhile new Catholic books to keep 
you abreast of the very latest publications and 
give you plenty of titles from which to make 
alternate or additional choices. 


YOU TAKE ONLY THE BOOKS YOU WANT 


If you want the selection of the month, you 
do nothing and it comes to you automatically. 
If you do not want it, you simply send back 
the convenient rejection card. You need never 
take a book you don’t want. In a year’s time 
you have more than 100 new Catholic titles 
from which to choose. 


FREE BOOK DIVIDENDS 


For each four books you decide to take, you 
receive a valuable free book dividend worth 
up to $6.00 and chosen for you from our 
ever-expanding lists. Your alternate selections 
also count toward these free book dividends. 


LIVES 


OF THE 


SAINTS 


COMPLETELY NEW 
GLORIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED 
HANDY-SIZED, 41%” x 632” 


A SAINT'S BIOGRAPHY FOR 
EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


MAROON IMITATION LEATHER 
COVER WITH GOLD STAMPING 


IDEAL FOR CATHOLICS OF ALL 
AGES, FOR MEDITATION, 
READING, AND STUDY 


Heres why we mahe this offer! 


REGULAR HIGH-QUALITY PUBLISHERS’ EDITIONS 
All books offered are brand new, highest qual- 
ity publishers’ editions, and the ones you 
select are sent on five days’ approval. Monthly 
selections are never more than $3.00, even 
though the retail price may be higher. Some 
are priced as low as $2.00. Your savings over 
a years time (counting free books) may 
amount to as much as 50%! 


THE BEST IN CATHOLIC READING 

Best of all for you as a Catholic, each Founda- 
tion book is guaranteed to be fit reading for 
you and your Catholic family. Whether it be 
a novel, biography, saint’s life, spiritual read- 
ing, or other popular title of current interest, 
each Foundation book will contribute sub- 
stantially and enjoyably to your way of living 
and thinking as a Catholic. 


oy Wiale) Glom Siis 7.) 3 micel!), joy Nile), | 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 






You may enter my name as a member of The 
Catholic Literary Foundation and send me as my 
FREE enrollment gift the new LIVES OF THE SAINTS 
(shown above). | understand that my enly obligation 
will be to buy four Foundation books in the next 


12-month period, and that a free book dividend 
will be sent to me after purchase of every fourth 
book. | may cancel my membership at any time 
after buying four books. (S-3-56) 


Mr. () 
tO Memacesuseceewecss<ceneweseos eeece 


MN céccvcccesceoetrusees under 21...... I 
(This offer good only in U. S., Poss., and Canada) | 





















START YOUR SPRING TOUR’ OF EUROPE "Jreland 





Ireland of the Welcomes is a happy place at any time 
than during our famous AN TOSTAL festival, when the entire Irish nation 
is host to the world! Travel costs are 
language problem, and good food is abundant 





an tostal 





MAY 6—21, 1956 


being planned for your entertainment during AN TOSTAL. 


Ask your Travel Agent about low-cost 
AN TOSTAL tours by motor coach or 
private car. For travel literature write 


Dept. 50, 33 E. 50th St., New York 22. 


< 





rish 


| TOURIST 


INFORMATION 

BUREAU 

33 East 50th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Telephone: Plaza 3-0159 


*& The Bernard Shaw ¢ 
Drama and Films! 





... but never more 


» low in the Emerald Isle, there’s no 
. What’s more, many gala events are 





tite! 


entenary Festival of 








CAMP ST. JOHN’S TEGAWITH 


A LAKESIDE MOUNTAIN CAMP 


Boys 6-16. 2300 ft. alt 
o N.Y 


Lak 190 atinee talinte private lake. All land sports, swimming 
aake. 1 mi. irom . (. Modern ulidings : : 
ancing, dramatics, 
Lavatory in each cabin. Hot showers. Artesian — I Ss 
well. Excellent meals. Diversified activ — grou 
ecreational, instructional. Mature professional | 


staff Jesuit Chaplain, One 
Robt. D. Giegengack, Yale Univ. 
Directors: 


Rev. Herbert J. 


Sandy beach on Hunter 


ill-inel 

A.A., New 
or tel. ORegon 7-7007(N.Y.C.) ; Valley Stream 5-1888(L.1.), 
McElroy, Robert Giegengack. 












fee. Catalog Directors: 


Haven, Conn., 
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All Pilgrimages 

accompanied by 
Spiritual 
Director 


“TRAVEL NOW— 
PAY LATER" 
PLANS AVAILABLE 


Offices and 
correspondents world-wide 


VS 


For complete information consult your Travel Agent or contact Dept. CT-2: 


CAGHOLIC GRAVEL DIVISION 


° “a 
7 MN o 


| PILGRIMAGE YEAR! 





EUROPE: Nine magnificent, all- 
expense, escorted Pilgrimages to 
Rome, Lourdes, Assisi, Lisieux and 
other glorious Shrines! Visit France, 
Italy, Spain, Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland and England... optional extension 
to Ireland . . . 42-49 days .. . $1,193 up. Sail 
aboard the fabulous Queen Elizabeth and 
Queen Mary. 

Frequent Deportures May 16 Through September 5 
SOUTH AMERICA: By air...escorted... leaving 
Houston July 4...27 days... $1,598. Visit Mexico 
City, Panama City, Lima, Santiago, Buenos 
Aires, Sao. Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, San Juan, 


CATHOLIC CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 
On the sunny top of the Poconos, 800 acres on 
, riding, 
crafts. Junior and Senior 
Private chapel on grounds. 39th year. 


Mrs. James P. Lynehand Mrs. William M, Lynch 
Catalog: Camp Tegawitha, Box S, Tobyhanna, Pa. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
PROTECT YOUR TRAVEL FUNDS WITH AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES — SPENDABLE EVERYWHERE 
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WHAT LOLA GOT 


It is more than regrettable to me that 
Tne SIGN should publish Lucile Hasley’s 
| article “Whatever Lola Wants” (January) , 
... The article is badly written and jy 
unusually bad taste. 





| Mary L. Marny 


WyNNEwoop, Pa. 


Please 
now. 


cancel my subscription as_ of 


J. F. Fiscnre 


SAN Dirco, CALir. 


Cancel immediately our subscription to 


Tuk SIGN. 
. . Nothing has ever infuriated me like 
your article. 


D. J. Harper 
ARLINGTON Hs., ILL. 


I have been a reader of THE SIGN for 


many years and I was ashamed... . 
L. Doonan 





OcEANSIDE, N. Y. 


. | am deeply ashamed! .. . 


CATHANNE SWEENEY 


New York, N. Y. 
| «>. tle 


aimless wanderings made it 
| difficult 


to follow the thread of her argu- 
| ment; her witty sallies failed to come off; 
and her general attitude was such that it 
made me think her prime purpose in writ- 
ing was to prove to the world that she 
| is just too, too- clever for words. 


| 
} 
| 


May 


WILLIAM E. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs, 
silly and its publication in poor 
taste. 
DOROTHY BARRON 
LA Jouia, CaALir, 
cheap, unkind ridicule does not 


belong on the pages of our pleasant, little 
SIGN. 


ANNA E. FLYNN 


E. SANtaA Cruz, CALIF. 


Any meaning to the story was lost in a 
welter of verbosity, clichés, and grammati- 


| cal pyrotechnics. 


| WASHINGTON, D. C. 


F. C. Weieicu 


It is not an effective lesson in Catholic 


thought. For Dr. Peale and his following it 


| Catholic teaching. In 


is the type of sting that could close theit 
minds permanently against the beauties of 


many it will arouse 


| only sympathy for Dr. Peale... . 


lo add a personal note, I had thought 


of showing the January issue to a 


non- 
Catholic friend because of the article 
“Catholic Schools in Canada.” Then I read 





THE SIGN, a monthly publication, is owned, edited, and 
published at UNION CITY, N. J. y the Passionist 
Fathers. (Legal Title—Passionist Missions, Inc.) Subscrip- 


. in advance; single copies, 25¢ 
ar. Foreign, $3.50 per year. Entered 
as Second Class Matter, September 20, 1921, at the Post 
Office at Union City, N. J under the Act of March . 
1879. Accepted for mailing at special rates of postare 
provided for in Par. 4—Sec. 538. Act of May 28, 1925. 
Vol. 35. No. 8 
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“Whatever Lola—” and refrained because 
I felt that the value of the one would be 
overbalanced by the harm in the other. 

Epwarp J. MILLER 
BurraLo, N. Y. 


The article was a much-needed thrust at 
the life-can-be-a-bowl-of-cherries set and a 
blow—a_ positive one—for Him who 
taught “I am the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life.” 

GENE MCNULTY 


puita., PA. 


. “Well, it is 


” 


Just a short comment . 
about time someone woke up. 
Mark J. BACHINSKI 
Sr. CHARLES SEMINARY 

OVERBROOK, PHILA., PENNA. 

Lucile Hasley’s hilarious reaction to Dr. 
Peale and the P. ‘T. cult was just what the 
doctor—my doctor, that is—ordered. Please, 
please continue with an occasional humor 
piece. 

As for what prompted Mrs. Hasley’s con- 
dition, THE SIGN deserves commendation 
for calling attention to this anti-doctrinal 





craze. 
Miss Marjorie BALL 
PaRMA, OHIO. 

There ought to be some sort of individ- 
ualized decoration that we neophytes could 
pass out to one another when a particularly 
fine performance is added to the local 
scene. 

I prefer to put it this way: Mrs. Hasley fai 
exceeds anything I could fashion as a re- 
buttal to their methods. I shall be con- 
tent to string along after her skirts with 
(so help me) something of veneration! 

Freprrick WM. AUGUSTINE HELM 
New York, N. Y. 


ISRAEL AND ARABS 


I have read with great interest your ex- 
tremely fair and very well presented ar- 
ticle on the Palestine issue, in your Janu- 
ary, 1956 number of THe Sicn. Please ac 
cept my thanks as an Arab who rarely sees 
a fair treatment of this important issue in 
the American press, and my admiration for 
your success in putting in one page the 
arguments which in most people’s hands 
require chapters. 

We Arabs appreciate editorials like 
yours, since they call the Zionist bluff most 
openly and decisively, in words and argu 
ments that cannot but strike home to the 
minds and hearts of many people. Thank 
you again. 

Yustr A. SAyIGH 

DEPARTMENT OF PoLIticAL ECONOMY 

Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
BALtiMore, Mp. 


. One of the few editorials, pieces of 
scholarship, or apologies on the Palestine 
Question which so succinctly and daringly 
placed the entire question in a perspective 
prior to this so rare. in American journal- 
ism. There was little, if anything, of im 
portance which you omitted from the edi 
torial, yet it was not burdensome, one- 
sided, or so slanted as to avoid acceptance. 
As a matter of fact its strongest point was 
the very lack of “anti-ness” in respect to 
the position of either the Zionists or the 
Arabs. 
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ond other outstanding artists 


20 GLORIOUS OPERAS 
FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT 


* LA TRAVIATA (Verdi): 
prano; Larsen, tenor; Swift, 
erlands Phil., Goehr, cond. 
* FIGARO (Mozart): Opawsky, van der 
Graaf, sopranos; S. Jongsma, Driessen, bass; 
Netherlands Phil., Goehr, cond. 

* DIE FLEDERMAUS (Strauss): Graf, so- 
prano; Tiischer, mezzo-soprano; Bartsch, 
tenor; Radio Zurich Or., Goehr, cond 

* CARMEN (Bizet): Meyer, mezzo-soprano; 
sSechum, soprano; Larsen, tenor; Netherlands 
Philharmonic, Goehr, cond. 

* x BARBER OF SEVILLE (Rossini) : Mey- 
a, Nel Duval, mezzo-sopranos; Conrad, 
tenor; Netherlands Philharmonic, Krannhals, 
conc 

* QUEEN OF SPADES (Tchaikovsky): 
Smolenskaya, soprano; Nelepp, tenor; Iv- 
anov, baritone; Orch. Bolshoi Theater, Me 
lik-Pasheyev, cond 


Opawsky, so- 
baritone; Neth- 


* * * DON GIOVANNI (Mozart): Grob- 
Prandl, Heusser, sopranos; Handt, tenor; 
Vienna State Op. Chorus; Vienna Symph., 
Hans Swarowsky, cond 


* x ABDUCTION FROM THE SERAGLIO 
(Mozart): Tyler, soprano; Griebel, bass; van 
Kesteren, tenor; Cologne Op. chorus, Acker- 
man, cond. 


* * THE PEARLFISHERS (Bizet): Dobbs, 


soprano; Fery, tenor; Paris Phil., Chorus, 
Leibowitz, cond. 
*** LOHENGRIN (Wagner): Soloists 


and Chorus, Netherlands Op.; Netherlands 
Phil., Goehr, cond 

* ORFEO AND EURIDICE (Haydn): Hel- 
wig, soprano, Handt, tenor; Chorus, Orch 
Vienna State Op.; Swarowsky, cond 

** OBERON (Weber): Lauer, soprano; 
Titze, baritone; Chorus, Orch. South Ger- 
man Radio, Hans Muller-Kray, cond 
* * FAUST (Gounod): Graft, soprano; 
sen, tenor; van de Ven, baritone; 
Netherlands Phil., Goehr, cond. 
*x* RIGOLETTO (Verdi): Heusser, so- 
prano; Lorie, contralto; Gorin, baritone; 
Netherlands Phil., Goehr, cond 
** GYPSY BARON (Strauss): 
prano; Miller, baritone; Kunz, tenor; 
Zurich Orch., Goehr, cond 

*x* BORIS GODUNOF (Mussorgsky): Ne- 
lepp, tenor; Maksekova, mezzo-soprano; Pir- 
bass; Chorus, Orch. Bolshoi Theater, 
Golovanov, cond. 

* *& * MESSIAH (Handel): Adrienne Cole, 
soprano; Krap, contralto; Larsen, tenor; 
Chorus Handel Society, Goehr, cond. 


* IL TROVATORE (Verdi): Opawsky, so 


Lar- 
Chorus; 


Graf, so- 


Radio 


ogov, 


prano; Lorie, contralto; Larsen, tenor; Neth- 
erlands Philharmonic, Goehr, cond. 

* CORONATION OPPEA (Monte- 
verdi): Gaehwiller, soprano; Helbling, mez- 
zo-soprano; Kelch, bass; Chorus, Goehr, 
cond. 

*x* LA BELLE HELENE (Offenbach): 
gran, tenor; Janine Linda, soprano; Paris 
Phil. and Chorus, Leibowitz, cond. 


THE OPERA SOCIETY ‘ 


INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 


ANY ONE of these recorded OPERAS 





LA TRAVIATA 


Violetto Volery...........-. Margit Opawsky rag ddeananwusows Cora Canne Meyer : 
Allved Goren... csccccscesseces Leo Larsen iy 6 ont sccernienecnnnns Leo Larsen + 
Georges Germont............- Henk Driessen Cec venuseceas ke Gerard Holthaus ; 
PG oh we ea405000a0 Catharina Hessels PS 6s stcccceccess . Corry van Beckum # 





Special Membership Prices 
* One 12” disc (approx. 1 hour) 
$2.95 

* * Album of two 10” discs 
(approx. 11/2 hours)... .$3.75 

* x * Album of two 12” discs 

(approx. 2 hours)...... $5 
plus few cents shipping and postage 
erpenses 
















CARMEN 


and other outstanding artists 


THE MARRIAGE OF: 


FIGARO | 


ee ‘ . Siemen Jongsma 
eee ; Anneke van der Graaf 
il Conte Almaviva .......... Henk Driessen 

la Contessa....... nei ..Margit Opawsky 3% 
and other outstanding artists tex 
ee 

Certainly The Most Generous 

Offer You Will Ever Encounter 
O PROVE TO YOU the remarkable quality 
and the amazing high fidelity of the Opera So- 
ciety’s recordings—we offer you any one of these 
magnificent opera performances of Carmen, La Tra- 
viata or The Marriage of Figaro—as a FREE GIFT. 
There is absolutely no requirement to buy a record 

from the Society ever! 

Why Do We Make This Astounding Offer? 
We want to demonstrate to you the exciting enjoy- 
ment of opera performances planned for record listen- 
ing. Your FREE selection will introduce you— 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION—to the glorious listen- 
ing pleasure offered in ALL of the twenty operas 
listed below. Hear in your own home all the great 
music of each opera—every famous aria, duet, chorus, 
overture—brilliantly re-created by world renowned 
artists and orchestras. Spectacular productions up to 
two hours in length; recorded on long-playing high- 
fidelity discs encompassing the entire tonal range of 
human hearing . .. from 50 to 15,000 cycles. 

Save Over 50% Off Usual Cost 

You may have any or a// of these operas delivered to your 
home—free of charge—at the rate of one a month. Only if 
you decide to keep any of them—do you pay the low member- 
ship price indicated below—saving over 50% off the usual 
retail cost of recordings of equal quality. Yes, you may 
listen to your heart’s content, and never pay a cent unless 
you keep a recording. The FREE INTRODUCTORY GIFT 
is yours without charge, in any case. : 

Mail Coupon Now! Right now you may cross off in thie 
coupon those operas you own, or know beforehand you don’t 
want to try. The others will be delivered for free audition. 
But this FREE GIFT offer is limited! Mail coupon without 
delay. The Opera Society, Dept. 3-TS, 45 Columbus Avenue, 
New York 23. 








! THE OPERA SOCIETY, Dept. 3-TS 

1 45 Columbus Avenue, New York 23, N. Y. 

i] Send me as a FREE GIFT (cheek one) your high fidelity 
33144 RPM recorded performance of 





| [] CARMEN CL] LA TRAVIATA [] FIGARO 
Also deliver for a 5 day free home trial, the long-playing selections 
| I have NOT crossed off below, about one a month. I will be billed 








only for those I keep-——at low membership price indicated at fhe 
l left—saving 50%. I may return any recording and pay nothing. I 
may cancel my Trial Membership at any time. Free Gift is mine to 


keep in any case. 

1. LA TRAVIATA Verdi 2. MARRIAGE OF FIGARO Mozart 
I 3. DIE FLEDERMAUS Strauss 4. CARMEN Bizet 5. CORONA- 
| TION OF POPPEA ge 6. BARBER tc ag yp 

7. QUEEN OF SPADES (Pique Dame) Tchaikovsky q N 
| GIOVANNI Mozart 9. RIGOLETTO Verdi 10. OBERON Weber 

11. FAUST Gounod 12. GYPSY BARON Strauss 13. BORIS 
l GODOUNOV Mussorgsky 14. MESSIAH Handel 15. THE 
| PEARLFISHERS Bizet 16.1L TROVATORE Verdi 17. ABDUC- 

TION FROM THE SERAGLIO Mozart 18. ORFEO AND EURI- 
] DICE Haydn 19. LA BELLE HELENE Offenbach 20.LOHEN- 


GRIN Wagner (Selections NOT listed by order of release) 
I TNE Ss cen mere ness's er rer Terr rr Ce Te Tk 
Address ues CES ON EEADENAS ROD SERerE ess own eaten 
l RI o:5 di bie os sans diene 3 Zone. ere 
Canada; 105 Bond Street, Toronto 2, Ont. 
Gees ce cee cee ce ee ee ee cee ee ee ee ee we we we ee oe I 

















after Colds, Flu or Sore Throat 


FEEL STRONGER FAST 


If you feel tired and 
weak after illness, it 
may be due to iron- 
poor, Tired Blood. 
= To feel stronger 
: fast, try GERITOL, 
' the high potency 
tonic that begins to strengthen 
Tired Blood in just 24 hours! 


In only one day GERITOL iron 
is in your bloodstream carrying 
strength and energy to every part 
of your body. Two tablespoons of 
GERITOL contain twice the iron 
in a pound of calves’ liver, 7 times 
the iron in a pound of spinach. 


Mrs. N. B. of St. Louis, writes: 

“Geritol certainly does away 
with that tired, down-and-out 
feeling. After a recent short sick- 





s 





ness I bought a bottle of Geritol ‘ 


Build-Up TIRED BLOOD* .. . Speed-Up Recovery! 


to get back the energy I had lost. 
I thank Geritol for the wonderful 
job it did in restoring my energy 
and putting me back on my feet.” 


Mrs. N. B. obviously had tired 
blood. If you’ve been feeling tired 
and worn-out lately because of 
tired blood due to a recent illness, 
get GERITOL, liquid or tablets, at 
your drugstore today! 

Feel Stronger Fast 
—in 7 days or your 
money back! 

*Due to iron deficiency anemia 





SAVE $1.00 
Buy the Economy Size 


GERITOL 








IOP 
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to 
Shrines of Europe 


1956 PILGRIM 


Write for Free Illustrated Program of Pilgrimages 


All accompanied by Spiritual Director 


International Catholic Travel Service 


LANSEAIR 


for 
S 


the 
and the Holy Land 








1026 17TH STREET, NORTHWEST WASHINGTON, D. C. 








BUILD YOUR OWN MARIAN SHRINE 

Brochure of Photos and Dimensional 

Sketches covering (13) indoor and out- 

door shrines now available. 

Donation of 50¢ will be apprepciated. 
Write to: Chas. B. Broschart 

16 N. Concord Ave. Havertown, Pa. 








ALASKA 


why, 


Our 7th cruise es- 
pecially for Catholic 
travelers will oper- 
ate July 28 to Aug. 
15, 1956 under lead- 
ership of Father Jos. 
A. O’Brien of Philadelphia. Party 
limited to 40, sailing on S.S. 
Princess Louise to Ketchican, 
Juneau, Skagway and Wrangell. 
Wonderful trip by land and sea 

-the ideal summer vacation. 

For free illustrated folder ‘“‘Cath- 
olic Cruise to Alaska’’, please ad- 
dress Northern Pacific Railway, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 
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Enrich Your Lenten Season-- 


by presenting one of BAKER’S 
EASTER plays or pageants. 

The Christian Religion is a 
Way of Life which we must prac- 
tice daily. It must be DEMON- 
STRATED that religious living is 
the most satisfying. This is your 
opportunity. 

Ask for a free copy of A Cata- 
log of Plays for Church Use. 


You'll find it useful throughout 
the whole year. 


Baker’s Plays 
DEPT. RE 


569 Boylston St. Boston 16, Mass. 














“You Can Change 
The World” 


| Lead others to Christ through Mary 
| —say it with these lovely blue and 
| white seals on letters, cards, gifts, 
| ete. (They stick without licking!) 
| For 100 Marian seals, send $1.00 to 


RELIGIOUS ARTS 
319 Sunnyside Ave. 
Sierra Madre, Calif. 
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I am not alone in wishing you a hup. 
dred million “bravos” for your precious 
editorial. 

JouN S. Happy 

U.S. EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR Ecypr, 
Detrrorr, Mic. 


Having spent an extensive period of time 
during the past war in the various coun. 
tries of the Middle East, I read with great 
interest your editorial in the January, 1956 
edition of “THE SIGN. 

May I say that you have covered the im. 
portant facts concerning your editorial topic 
more completely and = accurately in two 
small columns than I have seen in many a 
voluminous work on the same subject. You 
are to be congratulated upon your getting 
to the root of the difficulty in the Middie 
East so quickly and clearly and of 
nificance in our relations with the 
Fast at the present time. 

WILLIAM J. NIERENGARTEN 
ATYORNEY AT Law 


its sig. 
Middle 


\USTIN, MINN. 


LIGHT IN A DARK ALLEY 


Mitchell's 
word 


Joanne (January, p. 36) use 
the “chiaroscuro” marks her 
having a knowledge of art forms. Had her 
parents been able to avail themselves of her 
light would not have to admit that 


ol as 


she 


| their lights had been dim and murky. 


Chiaroscuro is defined as a style of pic- 
torial art employing only light and shade, 
an arrangement of light and dark parts, 
as in a picture. 

“Divorce: the Blindest Alley” 


your black and white layout) is 


(including 
a master- 
piece of language, logic, and burning love. 
Reprints of it should be struck 
ately. ‘The Church, the nation, 
would welcome such a 


immedi- 
the world 


clear broadcast of 


| truth, 


| deeds, 


PIERRE CHAILLET 


GREPNWICH, CONN. 


We of non-Catholic Christendom, 
though apparently dealing less effectively 
with this deathly destructive divorce prob- 
lem, we also despise and deplore devices, 
directions (whether devious or di- 
which tend to defend or to disguise 
and many of the 
system. 
in our ranks who recommend di- 
vorce do not represent the “rank-and-file” 
but instead are exceptions more rare, I 
hope, than Catholic 
seemingly indicate. 

Thanks for publishing this timely testi- 
mony to help turn today’s tragic tide. 
Mrs. BLANCHE FINNEY 
PorTALES, New MEXICO. 


rect) 


divorce, us denounce 
whole 


Those 


some publications 


_ CANADA’S SCHOOLS 


| brilliant articles on various subjects. 





James G. Shaw has written a number of 
His 
THE SIGN 1s 
Just what is he trying 


his article, “Catholic Schools in 


last in the January issue of 
not among these. 
in 
Canada’? 

I am afraid that your readers will get an 
inaccurate picture of the school situation 
in Canada, if the said article is considered. 
It seems to me that Mr. Shaw left many 
things unsaid, and those which he did say 
he said with much of his tongue in_ his 
cheek. Recently a secular magazine 

(Continued on page 79) 
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EXCLUSIVE 
GUILD 
“ARTCRAFT EDITION” 


ONLY 


DeLuxe Flexible Edition, 
Maroon Leather, Gold 


Edges 200.00 $] 2.50 


60 inspiring illustrations 
—with 22 of the world’s 
great sacred paintings Retecintans 
in full, rich colors. of the B.V.M. 


Clearest «Most Complete America’s Favorite: * 


= B Order your personal copy 
Y) aN, ~ of America’s Favorite 
Daily Missal Today! 






To Pray The Mass Correctly 
Is A Wonderful Experience 


HE Holy Mass brings us all closer to 

that standard of right living we seek. 
With your St. Joseph Daily Missal you wilil 
really take part in every step of the Blessed 
Sacrifice. The three important parts of the 
Missal . . . the “Ordinary,’’ which never 
changes, the Mass for the particular day 
you are attending (the “Proper’’) anc the 
Special Prayers, are located for fast con- 
venient reference. At every moment... . 
during every sacred step of the Mass you 
will be in the right place at the right time. 
Every Latin phrase is put in clear English 
for you, and every movement of the Priest 
described for your understanding. 


SEND NO MONEY. YOUR 
ORDER FILLED PROMPTLY 


The St. Joseph Daily Missal will be sent to 
you at once. No waiting! This St. Joseph 
Daily Missal will also make a beautiful and 
thoughtful gift. If you wish to order two 
copies . . . one as a gift... there is a 
Special price . . . 2 for $11.00 when pay- 
rs accompanies order. 


_ ACT NOW! MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Socred Heart The Flight The Resurrection 
of Jesus into Egypt on Easter Sun. 

















MANY REASONS WHY 


thousands are now using 
the St. Joseph Missal 
at every Mass 
7 rf ? 


@ Large Type. Most Readable Missal 


@ Complete for Every Day of 
Year 


the 


@ Centered “Ordinary” of the Mass 


in Red and Black Type 


@ Contains a “Treasury of Prayers” 


@ 60 Illustrations, 22 world-famous 
Masterpieces in Beautiful Colors 


@ Simplified Arrangement. 
Page Turning 


Less 


@ Simplified Calendar of Sundays 


and Feast Days 


@ Clear Directions. Ideal for Every 


Beginner 
@ Long Silk Ribbon Markers 
















Annunciation d. Prayer 
of the B.V.M, c. Gloria 
b. Kyrie 
a, Confiteor 





.+» DON'T BE WITHOUT... YOUR: 


t. Joseph Daily Missal 


NOTE LARGE, EASY-TO-READ TYPE 


Edited by 
REV. 4. HOOVER, 5S. O. Cist., Ph. D. 


imprimatur of His Eminence 
FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
i Hi] Archbishop of New York 


His Holiness, POPE PIUS XII, tells you 
why a Daily Missal is important: 
“So that the faithful, united 

with the Priest, may pray to- 


gether in the very words and 
sentiments of the Church.” 


The Better You Know The Holy Mass 
The More You Will Love It. Study The 
Interesting Chart Below: 


THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 
Your Greatest Gift to God, 
God’s Greatest Gift to you 


PART Ill. COMMUNION -God gives me Jesus 


PART Il. CONSECRATION -1- offer Jesus to God 
PART |. OFFERTORY -! offer myself to God 
~ Z 








1 believe—Creed 


b. Gospel 
a. Epistle 
2. God teaches me 








1. 1 beg forgiveness 
> Z 





sketch, and read upward to the altar for the 
Progress of the Holy Mass. When you realize 
that its sacred steps are given in Latin by 
the Priest, you can see how indispensable a 
St. Joseph Daily Missal can be. In plain 
English you are able to follow every word 
and gesture. The divine service will mean so 
much more to you. Attending Holy Mass 
will be Heavenly Joy! 





eo aS 
FREE VALUABLE GIFT WITH 
EVERY ST. JOSEPH MISSAL 


“Catholic Birthday Book” richly illustrated 
and a thought for each day of the year. 
Space on each page to record permanently 
Birthdays, Friendships, Anniversaries, etc. 
384 pages. Printed in 2 colors. Sent abso- 
lutely FREE with your order for the “St. 


1” 


. Joseph Missal. 

“REE! SEND COUPON TODAY! Dept. S-3 
e CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, Inc. 

225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 








SEND NO MONEY - 10 DAY FREE TRIAL 
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CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, Inc. Dept.$-3 ! 
225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. - 1 
Please send me i diately the beautiful new edition of “St. Joseph ! 
Daily Missal” . .. PLUS my FREE COPY of the new “Catholic Birthday ! 
Book.” | may return the “St. Joseph Daily Missal” after 10 days ex- t 
amination if dissatisfied. Otherwise | begin payments of $2.00 a month : 
a 

i 

i 





until special i introductory price of $5.95 is paid. 
here] if you prefer Special DeLuxe Edition $12.50 





NAME TTT TTI TITLE EReTETT oe 

ADDRESS .ncccccccccccccccces Ped ee teKeneeebeecdeceeeene i] 
Ione cdeactatonceeeee e6eeees ZONE siveeee | Sr . : 
If you wish to mak ing Carrying and Postal Charges; r] 


enclose $6.00. (912.50 for = ok ‘Ediuon.) 
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MY DAILY PRAYER 
(A Different Kind of Prayer Book) 


... is arranged for everyday use .. . Daily 
Prayers . . . Seasonal Thoughts . . . Lives of 
the Saints. 


from 82¢ to $2.25 
v 
MY WAY OF LIFE 
(Summa Simplified) 


.+. written for everyone in clear, simple 
language. 


from $1.35 to $3.75 
¥ 
MY LENTEN MISSAL 
(Father Stedman) 


Mass text plus commentary for every day 
of Lent. 


from 72¢ to $7.36 
v 


MY SUNDAY MISSAL 
(self instructing) 


... Father Stedman’s world renowned Missal 
with easy to use number system. 


from 53¢ to $6.90 
v 


MY IMITATION OF CHRIST 
(Thomas & Kempis) 


. + made more inspiring than ever... with 
117 full page original illustrations. 


from 78¢ to $2.25 
Vv 


MY DAILY BREAD 
(A Summary of the Spiritual Life) 
.+.A step-by-step, day-by-day guide to 
spiritual perfection. 


78¢ and $1.35 
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Catholics and the Holy Land 


IONIST propaganda takes strange forms. One 

of the most bizarre is an appeal to the Bible 

to bolster claims to the Holy Land. Zionists 
quote passages from the Old Testament, such as the 
one in Genesis in which God says to Abraham: 
“All the land which thou seest I will give to thee 
and to thy seed forever.” 

Zionists forget that Christians believe also in the 
New ‘Testament. St. Paul didn’t know anything 
about Zionist claims to Palestine based on God’s 
promises to Abraham, but he demolished their 
argument in the third chapter of his Epistle to the 
Galatians. To St. Paul, Christians are the true sons 
of Abraham. “Know therefore,” he wrote, ‘that the 
men of faith are the real sons of Abraham. .. . If 
you are Christ’s, then you are the offspring of 
Abraham, heirs according to promise.” 

Anyway, the land flowing with milk and honey 
promised to Abraham and his descendants was 
only a type of divine favors reserved for the spiritual 
posterity of the father of the faithful. A literal 
interpretation of the promises to Abraham would 
be rather ridiculous today. No living man could 
possibly trace his ancestry to Abraham. It would 
be as easy to find descendants of Hammurabi or 
Tutankhamen. 

In the struggles in recent years between Israelis 
and Arabs, we Catholics are the forgotten people. 
And yet we have an interest in Palestine at least as 
great as that of Jew or Moslem. 

Our religion came trom the Holy Land. Its sacred 
soil felt the footsteps of Jesus Christ the Son of God. 
He was born in Bethlehem and spent the years of 
His hidden life at Nazareth. He selected His Apos- 
tles and preached the message of His Kingdom on 
the hills and in the valleys of Galilee and along 
the shores of Lake Tiberias. He went up to 
Jerusalem for the great feasts of the liturgical year. 
There He worked miracles of mercy and taught the 
people in the porticos of the Temple area. It was 
in Jerusalem that His enemies took devious means 
to bring about His death on a cross set up on a 
rocky little knoll outside the west wall of the city. 

From that day on, the eyes of the Catholic world 
have always turned reverently to the spot where 


Christ died and was buried. Christians have clung 
tenaciously to the sanctuaries of Palestine as that 
country passed under the control of succeeding con- 
querors—Romans, Byzantines, Arabs, Egyptians, 
Crusaders, Arabs again, Turks, and then the British. 
Crusaders and Franciscan Friars alike have shed 
their blood to guard these shrines for the Christian 
world. 

Today, the sacred shrines of Palestine and the 
Holy City itself are divided between Israelis and 
Arabs. Christian rights are all but forgotten. 

Zionists quote the Balfour Declaration to justily 
their entrance into Palestine. They conveniently 
forget that this Declaration granted them only a 
“national home,” not an independent state. Even 
this grant contained the stipulation that “nothing 
should be done which would prejudice the civil 
and religious rights of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine.” Zionists quote the U.N. 
when it favors them, but they openly flaunt U.N. 
resolutions placing Jerusalem and _ its environs 
under a special international regime to be adminis- 
tered by the Trusteeship Council of the U.N. 


E Catholics have never given up our rights 

in the Holy Land. In our own days, Pope 

Benedict XV protested delivering the august 
monuments of the Christian religion to non-Chris- 
tians. Pope Pius XI renewed the claims of his pre- 
decessors. Our present Holy Father has raised his 
voice again and again, urgently demanding the in- 
ternationalization of Jerusalem and the protection 
of the Holy Places in other cities and towns of 
Palestine. 

The cause is not yet lost. No really permanent 
settlement has been made in the Holy Land. We 
need a little of the spirit of the Crusaders. They 
raised their swords in defense of the Holy Places. 
We can at least raise our voices in defense of our 
Christian rights. 
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During the month of March, Pope Pius XII will celebrate his eightieth 
birthday and the seventeenth anniversary of his pontificate. Like his 
predecessors, the Pope has dauntlessly espoused the cause of peace in 
the midst of warlike times and the cause of social justice amid the con- 
flicting streams of totalitarian and democratic materialism. Our pray- 
ers go with him in his efforts for the cause of Christ. Ad multos annos! 











March, 1956 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., our Delegate to the U. N., has been 
trying to jack up the moral tone of the U. N. by having it 
adopt the practice of opening sessions with a prayer—the 
prayer to be given by a religious 
representative of each nation in 
turn. As might be expected, 
the Soviet Union declared against 
the proposal. Its stated reason: 
For instance, Israel would walk 
Arabs would walk out on a 


The Strange Equity 
of Atheism 


Problems would crop up. 
out on a Mohammedan prayer. 
Jewish prayer. 

Which means nothing but that Russia is atheist and 
doesn’t want any prayer. Its consideration of the Arabs and 
the Jews is a diversion. It is bunk. 

Unfortunately, Russia would have had an excellent case 
against Mr. Lodge even if it simply told the truth, without 
bothering to kick up any dust about hypothetical objections. 

The Russian delegate might simply and honestly have 
said to Mr. Lodge: One atheist voice should as reasonably 
prevail against all the Theists in the United Nations as 
one atheist voice prevailed against all the Theists in the 
United States. 

Then he might have referred to what happened in 
Champaign, IIl., when Mrs. McCollum wanted no religion 
taught on the public school premises and all the other 
citizens wanted it done and had arranged a perfectly equit- 
able and democratic manner in which it might be done. 
Mrs. McCollum won out in a Supreme Court decision 
which canonized and extended to the whole of the United 
States the principle that one atheist alone deserves more con- 
sideration than all American Theists collectively. One 
atheist silenced the voice of religion throughout the whole 
range of the public school system of the United States. 

So we say: Unfortunately, Mr. Lodge does not have a 
logical leg to stand on. Russia is simply applying to the 
U. N. what the U. S. Supreme Court applied to the U. S. 

In dragging the Arabs and Jews into the argument, 
Russia was squandering energy. It was wasteful of time, 
lavish of its larynx. A streamlined economy of words would 
merely have said: No, Mr. Lodge. Russia is atheist. And 
why shouldn’t atheists be accorded the same kind of democ- 
racy in the U. N. that they get in the U. S.? 


A little-noticed item in the President’s economic message to 
Congress was a request for stronger powers to regulate 
business mergers. This followed shortly after two dramatic 

consent agreements in civil anti- 


trust suits. In spite of charges 
Mergers and 


e that this Administration is “big- 
Their Control 


business minded,” there has been 
much effective antitrust action 
under President Eisenhower. 

That is all to the good. It is important that competition 
be kept alive and that monopoly prices be avoided. But 
the issue is much larger than one of protection for the 
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CATHOLIC BISHOPS RELIEF FUND 


United Presa 
U.S. Ambassador John Sherman Cooper blows whistle on tirst 


of 100 locomotives delivered to India under technical coop- 
eration program. Deeds, not words, may sway India to West 


Semung 32 Million of the Nowty Orersnes 


tose t 


C@Liactron 


This appealing poster sets the theme for ‘56 
Laetare Sunday Collection for the Bishops’ 
relief fund for world’s needy. See editorial 


Secretary of State Dulles and British Prime Minister Anthony Eden seem 
none the worse for political storms in their respective countries. On these two men 
more than any others, depends Western success or failure in tne near future 


consumer. Actually, one of the fundamentals of our democ- 
racy is involved. 

We can buttress this strong statement with a little-known 
passage from St. Thomas Aquinas. St. 
that the difference between 


Thomas once said 
a slave and a free man is that 
the latter owns property, thereby having the means to resist 
an oppressor. In more modern 


is one basis for political freedom. 


terms, economic freedom 
One of our strongest objections to socialism is that we 
could not retain effective 


employee of the state. 


freedom if everyone were an 
You do not bite the hand that feeds 
you. But the situation would not be too different if economic 
power were to be concentrated in the hands of a few super- 
corporations. 

True, there are 


several million small business firms in 


the United States today, to say nothing of the six million 


farmers in our nation. Even granting that some giants have 


a disproportionate share of assets and profits, we can hardly 
say that our economy is dominated by a few corporations. 


But we want to keep things that way. When a strong trend 
in the other direction sets in, we have a right to be worried. 
There has been a wave of mergers in recent years, and no 


The 
ratio of business failures in small 
firms continues to be rather high. 
When a 
chances are 
go under within five years. 


signs that it is subsiding. 


How Big 

Is Too Big? d 

new firm is formed, the 

even that it will 
We are not implying that all mergers involve business 

failure or some form of skullduggery. 


On the contrary, both 
parties often profit from the deal. 


The smaller firms get a 
good price for their assets. The larger one has an opportunity 
to diversify or compete more strongly. 

But if this trend gets out of hand, there will be no little 
fellows, only giants. We will become a 
owners and many managers and employees. 
always be made We 


nation of few 


Decisions will 


from above. may have millions of 


10 


Associated Press 
stockholders, but most are owners in name only. They do 
not attempt to manage the firms in which they invest. 

The fight against monopoly has been a constant feature 

of American history. Some of our greatest Presidents, such 
as Cleveland, Wilson, and both Roosevelts, won distinction 
in this struggle. On the other hand, we can hardly over- 
look the yeoman service of our industrial giants in’ both 
peace and war. 
Che 
have 
But so also have the ingenuity and personal 
small business man. If a choice must be 
made, the cause of freedom is better served by widespread 
ownership. Let us hope that we succeed in keeping. both 
groups thriving and prosperous. 


The ultimate answer must be one of proper balance. 
drive, research, and genius of large-scale enterpris¢ 
served us well. 


attention of the 


On March 11, Laetare Sunday, the tenth annual Bishops’ 
Fund collection will be taken up in 19,000 parishes through- 
out the United States. Its aim will be to realize $5,000,000. 
By a process of shrewd buying 
and low operational expense, 
each dollar of this sum will be 
turned into the equivalent of 
seventeen dollars worth of relief 
destitute of the world. Thirty-two 


million people of all races and creeds will share in this 
distribution. 


It is hard 


The Bishop’s 
Relief Fund 


for the dislocated and 


for the nontraveled American to realize how 
tardy the barest essentials of comfort have been in catching 
up with many millions of the world’s population. — His 
closest and most impressive contact with economic distress 
is likely to come from an occasional casual view of crowded 
slum tenements in our large cities. But even there the 
drama of poverty is perhaps doused by the vision of better 
looking cars than his own parked at the curb. 

But in Europe and Asia there are still large pockets ol 
distress where people spend their time shivering with cold 
or entertaining the gnawing ache of a hungry stomach, peo- 
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ple who are never entirely comfortable because they need a 
coat or a blanket or a loaf of bread. 

This is what the $5,000,000, which the Bishops hope to 
collect, will mean to real people who are deprived in a 
measure most Americans have never seen. None of it will 
go for luxury. All of it will be less than enough to guarantee 
the scantiest provision of necessities. 

We say this as a reminder to our good friends, knowing 
that their kind hearts need only to be reminded in order to 
unload their generosity. Our 
Bishops have organized an almost miraculously efficient pro- 
The Bishops need $5,000,000. 


People are in desperate need. 
gram to help them. 


The passing of Henry Mencken has called attention to a 
phenomenon of his career which has been noted sporadically 
by commentators in recent years. This phenomenon is the 
eclipse of his authority, of his 
impact on the public, for the 
past half-generation. Mencken 
was a high literary oracle of the 


A Forgotten Oracle 
Passes On 


1920’s. His opinion in the Smart 
Set and Mercury was hungrily awaited from month to month, 
particularly by the immature of the species, by the lookers-on 
at bonfires made of ancient reverences, by enjoyers of the 
sound of ideals being thrown against a wall and smashed. 
But this oracle’s vogue rather suddenly ran out in the 30's. 
Mencken’s opinion was no longer hankered after. While still 
alive, he turned into a piece of history. 

Commentators have occasionally asked why and seemed 
puzzled. We think we can help them. 

Henry Mencken was essentially a His per- 
formance was highly mannered, stylized as must be the 
with every good comedian. But 
high casualty-rate of acceptability—as TV has proved of the 


comedian. 


case comedians have a 
best of them. Mencken eventually became such a casualty. 
That, we think, is a valid diagnosis of his faded popularity. 

Mencken’s comedy line consisted in lampooning and 
lambasting everything that is considered honorable and 
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Religious News 


Rev. Harold C. Gardiner, $.J., literary editor of America magazine, pores over some 
heavy theological tomes with the help of “Murphy,” the scholarly parakeet who is 
pet of the magazine's staff. 


Murphy can voice eighteen ecclesiastical phrases. 








estimable, from worshiping God to just being human. He 
meant none of these things. He was only poking fun. It 
is impossible to read his own anthology of his own writings 
without getting this impression. He 
probably never quite knew he never was serious. It 
The public took it long enough, then 


never was serious but 
was 
all comedy, an act. 
figuratively switched to another channel. 


While Mencken was never serious, he probably did consider- 
able harm to the impressionable, the poor in ideas, the self- 
styled independent thinkers who fall for anything which will 
make them look different from 
the majority and therefore, they 
fancy, better than the majority. 
That is a mark against Mencken, 
a mark 
nullify the utility of his career as a critic. 
\ mark in his favor is the that he 
ereatest craftsmen of the writing art who. eve 


The Real Craft of 
Henry Menken 


damaging enough to 


the 
He 
made 


fact was one of 
lived. 
He 


own 


not only made phrases and chromatic sentences. 


them by the dozen, by the page. They were his inven- 
tion, not smart synthesized plagiarism. He 
literary preserve which he 
domain of literary device which appeared to be inaccessible 


His metaphors were louder, heftier, more 


drew upon a 


seemed to own exclusively, a 
to poachers. 
packed with rich burlesque than those of other scribes. 

Just when you thought his exuberant play of rhetorical 
muscle had him panting and collapsed, he would uncork a 
few rockets and dazzle you through yet another page. 

This is the side of Mencken which should claim for him 
whatever temporary immortality is accorded to notables in 
our forgetful day. 

He was not a philosopher, he was an entertainer. When 
his stuff got too familiar, it lost its appeal, like an old 
joke. Those who mistook his comedy for a serious philosophy 
vot hurt. And that was sad. 

But Mencken was above all a writer, at that trade, 
he was a genius of a dimension to take one’s breath. 


ind, 
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United Press 

On pilgrimage to shrine of 

Our Lady of Guadalupe, two Indian 
boys dress gaily as angels 





United Press 
Negro G.I. examines reluctant addition to “Colored Waiting Room” sign 
in Atlanta, Georgia. “Intrastate” portion was added in compliance with 
Interstate Commerce Commission order desegregating interstate travel 





. # Religious News 
Rev. Sebastian Contegiacomo, C.Pp.S., Rochester, N. Y., pastor, is a 


do-it-yourselfer when it comes to seeing that his school children get 
to class each day. Priest drives 61 youngsters to classes in his bus 
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Views in Brief 


A Margin of Safety. In 180 years, eight wars have takey 
1,130,393 American lives. In fifty-five years, highway acc. 
dents have taken 1,149,414. In the eight wars, 1,376,5% 
Americans were wounded in action, In one year (1955), an 
estimated 1,350,000 were injured in auto accidents. Las 
year, Pope Pius XII gave anxious thought to the great num. 
ber of accidents. He warned everyone of “his grave duty to 
respect the lives of others.” He urged drivers to observe 
strict discipline, conforming to established rules. He te. 
minded them that the traffic code imposes an obligation “far 
more serious than people generally think.” “Drivers cannot 
count on their own ability and watchfulness,’ he said. “They 
must maintain a proper margin of safety.” 


The Principle of the Thing. In his Budget Message, the 
President encouraged long-range economic foreign aid: “] 
also consider it essential that the Mutual Security Act be 
amended to assure greater continuity in providing economic 
assistance. . . .” This principle seems important if we are 
to win and keep friends in Asia. Barbara Ward has very 
recently urged that if the West is to play a fruitful part in 
Asia then the first need is a settled conviction about Western 
economic aid. “What cannot be questioned is that the cer 
tainty of a given sum over a long period is a better basis for 
creative policy than bursts of alternating generosity and 
parsimony. In other words, it is the principle of aid that 
needs to be accepted.” When the principle is accepted, there 
will be a basis for friendship and trust. 


The Test. Pius XII said a film could represent evil, if 
it did so “with serious intent and in a becoming manner, 
in such a way that its vision may help deepen knowledge of 
life and of man and improve and elevate the soul.” 


Babies, Boom, and Bust. Joyless Sweden is at last reap 
ing the doubtful harvest of its government-sponsored anté 
baby policies of birth control and abortion. According to a 
report of the Swedish social ministry, cited in the Michigan 
Catholic, the country’s birth rate has dropped thirty per cent 
in recent years. With the labor force no longer reproducing 
itself, the ministry predicts runaway inflation as the short 
supply of workers drives wages higher followed by economic 
stagnation as the domestic market dwindles. The moral of 
the Swedish experiment: a nation cannot thrive without 
life; it cannot survive without God. 


The Unwanted Luxury. Children, we recently heard a 
neighbor say, are a luxury he can afford to do without. That 
this is a typical {merican attitude is emphasized by the fol- 
lowing statistics: A mere eighteen per cent of all U.S. fam 
ilies are rearing fifty-four per cent of the children, while 
a whopping forty-one per cent of all families have no chil 
dren at all. The attitude of this latter group toward rearing 
their share of the nation’s children is apparently, “Let 
George do it.” If this attitude continues to spread, the 
U.S. may soon be facing the Swedish dilemma. Our recom- 
mendation is that those who believe in letting George have 
all the children ought to pay for the privilege through taxes 
to support a system of family allowances. After all, children 
are an investment in the nation’s common good. The burden 
of that investment should be more equally shared. 


Courage and Campaigns. As the political campaign ap- 
proaches, the recent book, Profiles in Courage, by Sen. 
John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts, comes as a beacon to 
voters and politicians. To the politician, it says, statesman- 
ship is your only chance for greatness. And to the voter: 
to get statesmanship, don’t insist on provincial interests. 
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Pilgrims come to attend Mass at Ireland’s famous Knock Shrine 


Ireland may not be now, as she was once, the island of saints and 


scholars. 


A YOUNG ITALIAN friend of mine, 
when I asked him recently what had im- 
pressed him most during a fortnight’s 
holiday in Ireland, by-passed our scen- 
ery and our policemen and said, “The 
crowds of men in the churches.” And 
Marcello knew only part of the story. 
He had seen the overflow blackening the 
pavements outside St. Saviour’s, Dom- 
inick Street, Dublin, on the night of 
the Perpetual Novena—he did not know 
that the same Novena, when it is held 
in the Redemptorist Church, Belfast, 
has to be run in three sessions on the 
samme day nor that the Men’s Sodality in 
Limerick is big enough to fill an im- 
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But she is still today Catholic Ireland 


by JOHN D. SHERIDAN 


mense church several nights running. 
He had seen the big Passionist church 
at Mount Argus, in the Dublin suburbs, 
but he had not seen the little country 
chapels of Connemara and the Rosses. 
But he had seen enough and learned 
enough—this young Roman who grew 
up in the shadow of St. Mary Major’s 
and served Mass as a boy in San 
Clemente—to convince him that Catholic 
Ireland is unique in modern times. 
Statistics will not prove everything, 
but the statistics are certainly impres- 
sive. In the Republic (or the Twenty- 
Six Counties) , with a population of just 
over three millions, the over-all per- 


centage of Catholics is ninety-four and 
the percentage of Catholic school-chil- 
dren ninety-seven. In Northern Ireland 
(or the Six Counties) , with a population 
of something more than a million, the 
percentages are thirty-four and_forty- 
one. (And in Northern Ireland, the dis- 
parity between the over-all figure and 
that of the children is specially signifi- 
cant and derives from the differential 
birth-rate.) For the whole country, with 
a population of approximately four and 
one-quarter millions, the percentage of 
Catholics is seventy-six. 

More important than the figures is 
the fact that in Ireland the terms 
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“Catholic” and “practicing Catholic” 
are almost synonymous. In Ireland, as 
everywhere else, there are the lukewarm 
and the zealous, but Catholics who do 
not go to Sunday Mass are few and far 
between. This does not mean that the 
Irish Catholic is necessarily better than 
the French or American Catholic—tor he 
may well be worse. It means simply 
that he is a regular member of a con- 
eregation and not merely a unit in an 
annual return. 

Another thing that must be remem- 
bered is that our Catholicism is of long 
standing. We are a Catholic people, and 
lrom the sixth century, roughly, we 
have never been anything else. The 
attempts to further the Reformation 
in Ireland, and they were bloody 
enough at times, produced not perverts 
but martyrs. And the vast majority of 
Irish Protestants are descendants of the 
settlers who were “planted” in the north- 
east and elsewhere during the periodic 
crives to uproot the native population 
and the religion to which they clung so 
tenaciously. 

Irish Catholicism has always had a 
dynamic, crusading quality. It made 
Christians of the Norsemen, who began 
their piratical raids about the year 800 
and established bridgeheads in Ireland 
which were not finally destroyed until 
i014. It helped in the conversion of the 
Britons and the Scots, to whom Irish 
monks went as missionaries long befor¢ 
\ugustine. And from the sixth to the 
twelfth century, especially in the times 
when the barbarian raids had almost 
extinguished religion and culture in 
northern Europe, men like Gall and 
Columbanus rekindled the flame of 
Faith on the Continent and built a 
chain of monasteries from Burgundy to 
Bobbio. 

It should have wilted under the vi- 
cious laws of Elizabeth and the fanat 
icism of Cromwell: it should have died 
in the aftermath of the Great Famine 
when the proselytizer carried a bowl of 
soup in one hand and a text in the 
Gther. But it never died. It crossed the 
\tlantic in the coffin ships and made 
the Irish, perforce, an imperial race 

We had some advantages, of course. 
In the first place, Protestantism was the 
religion of the hated and land-hunery 
foreigner—so much so that the Gaelic 
word Gall may mean indifferently either 
an Englishman or a Protestant. The cry 
was “Faith and Fatherland,” because the 
two things went together. In the second 
place, the persecution that we suffered 
was spasmodic and localized and not, as 
in England, universal and continuous. 
Our fight for the Faith was long and bit 
ter, but it was longer and more bitter in 
England, and it might do some Irish 
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Catholics a world of good if they remem 
bered this. We kept the Faith, by Gods 
grace. England lost it for the simple 
reason that, humanly speaking, she 
could not possibly have kept it. 

The past is easy to assess, but in any 


attempt to assess the strength of mot 
ern Irish Catholicism we must go war 
ily. For we Irish Catholics are not be 
leagured, as Catholics in other countries 
are beleagured, and to some extent we 
may be living on the spiritual thrift of 
our fathers. Our danger is complacence, 
and the threat of weakness comes from 
our strength. 

\ word now about education. The 
primary schools are under clerical 
management, and most of them are 
staffed by lay teachers who are trained 
in Catholic colleges, paid by the State, 
and appointed by the clerical managers, 
The State pays two-thirds of the cost of 
building, but the schools are parish prop: 
erty and the system is State-aided, not 
State-maintained. 

Secondary education is mostly in the 
hands of the religious orders. Many lay 
teachers are employed, and these are 
paid partly by the State and partly by 
the schools, which receive an annual per 
capita grant from the Department of 
Education. The fees for day secondary 
schools are comparatively low, ranging 
from thirty dollars to one hundred 
dollars a year. 

Chere are two universities in the Re 
public. Gne of these, the National 
University of Ireland, which has colleges 


Photos courtesy of Irish Tourist Burem 


Top: The statue of Goldsmith at entrance 
of Trinity College in Dublin 


Center: A symbol of Catholic tradition: a man in 
Connemara teaches a child to say the Rosary 


Bottom: A kindergarten school in Dublin. 
Most of the primary schools have lay teachers 
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The close of a men’s mission conducted by the Redemptorist Fathers at Limerick 


, 


in Dublin, Cork, and Galway, is nomi- 
nally nonsectarian but is thoroughly 
Catholic in tone, staff, and student body. 
The other, Trinity College, or Dublin 
University, was founded in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth for the meritorious pur- 
pose of keeping Irish students from Con- 
tinental universities, “‘where — they 
might,” as the Charter stated, “become 
infected with Popery and other evils.” 
Catholics may not attend Trinity with- 
out special, episcopal permission. The 
Northern 

Belfast—is domi- 
Protestant in control and 
look, but it is attended by Catholics and 
has a Chair of Catholic Philosophy. 

I have now given a fair picture of 
Catholic Ireland as far as it can be pre- 


one university in Ireland— 
Queen's 
: 


nantly 


University, 
out- 


sented in facts and figures, and I might 
summarize, so far as the Republic is 
concerned, by saying that Catholicism is 
the very air we breathe. It is both a 
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habit and a heritage, and it has the 
weaknesses of both. 

Parish life, for instance, is not nearly 
so strong as in England or America. It 
is exceedingly strong in Northern Ire- 
land, where the Catholics are in the 
minority and have to fight hard for what 
rights they have. But in the Republic, 
the parish is as much a Civic as an ecclesi- 
astical unit, and parish visitation by the 
clergy, unless when they come to collect 
statistics, has a social rather than a 
professional purpose. In most places it 
is not done very systematically, simply 
work here 
as it is in countries where Catholics are 


because it is not so vital a 


few. 
I would say, too—though this is a per- 


JOHN D. SHERIDAN, editor of the official 
journal of the Irish National Teachers’ Or- 
ganization for over 20 years, has written 
several novels and other books. 


sonal opinion—that the average Irish 
Catholic is not so well versed in Apolo- 
getics as the average English or Ameri- 
can Catholic. 
ous. The Irish Catholic 


sheltered Catholic: he 


\gain the reason is obvi 
is—or was until 
very recently—a 
seldom came up against religious con- 
troversy or anti-Catholic propaganda; he 
lived a thoroughly Catholic community 
life, and Mass and the Sacraments kept 
him right. But nowadays no Catholic is 
sheltered, and the winds of subversive 
propaganda blow where they will. Che 
time has come for a strengthening of 
the intellectual and rational side of Irish 
Catholic life, and for a more thorough 
grasp of the Faith we have inherited. 
This need has been brought home to 
us very forcibly in recent years by the 
falling away amongst the thou- 


Irish men and women 


heavy 
sands of young 
who, since the war, have crossed to work 
Coventry and Bir- 


in the factories of 
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mingham. 


It is disturbing to find that 
the Faith of our young people is apt to 
crumple in a non-Catholic environment, 
and the fact that it does so crumple is 
evident men and 
women with good Irish names who have 
contracted 
England. 


from the numbers ol 


marriages in 
who 


registry-olhice 
The 
America in the coffin ships were made of 
sterner stuff. 


exiles crossed to 


N Ireland, the percentage of Catho- 
| lics is highest among working and 
artisan classes and in the rural areas; it 
is lowest, though still very high, among 
the professional classes generally and in 
Dublin, which was the headquarters of 
foreign government for so 


many cen- 


turies. It is not much more than a hun- 
dred years since Catholics were granted 
civic equality and the right to educa- 
tion, and it took them some time to win 
anything like their proper place in the 
professions, the higher ranks of the Civil 
Service, and the life of the 
towns and cities. The tide has been well 
on the filty and 


Catholics are rapidly coming into then 


business 


turn fon years now, 
own, but they still provide most of the 
iaborers, and the vast majority of the 
Protestants are in the middle- and high- 
income groups. 

Legislation is in keeping with Catho- 
lic moral principles—as it should be in 
a country so predominantly Catholic— 
and some of the Protestants regard this 
as “Rome Rule” and are constantly snip- 
ing at our book censorship and the ab- 
sence of legal recognition for divorce. 


The Protestant minority, indeed, is ex- 
tremely vocal and not in any way re- 
pressed. 

What repression there is, strangely 


enough, is on the Catholic side. The ef- 
fects of four hundred years of intermit- 
tent religious persecution and almost 
total 
are not 


exclusion education 
and they still 
persist either in the form of a narrow 
and = chip-on-the-shoulder 


or, more commonly, in what we 


from higher 


easily overcome, 
Catholicism 
call 
a slavish tendency 
to look upon everything English and 
Protestant as 
than 


Shoneenism, which is 


intel- 
and 


more respectable 


lectually what is national 
Catholic. 

Shoneenism is very evident in modern 
Irish literature, which in the main pre- 
sents a wholly false picture of our way 
of life. In saying this I am not thinking 
of Shaw, Yeats, or O’Casey—all Protes- 
tants—or ol 


Catholic 


reared a 
faith 
that was so much a part of him that he 
could never banish it from his tortured 
mind. 


who 
lived to 


Joyce, was 


and sneer at a 


I am thinking rather of a more 
recent and younger school of Irish writ- 
ers who cater to the English and Amer- 
ican market and who—possibly to spite a 
country where the writer has a poor liv- 
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ing—paint Ireland as a land of queer, 
twisted, priest-ridden 
These writers are absentees in 


sexless, people. 
reverse. 
They tive in Ireland and do a sort of 
mail-order business, posting the manu- 
scripts of their books to London and 
New York and living on foreign drafts. 
Much of the work produced in this way 
has been highly praised by the critics, 
but it does not add up to an authentic 
Irish literature. For a national litera- 
ture, if it is to be authentic, must run 
the gauntlet of the home market before 
it is published abroad—and these writ- 
ers systematically home 
market. They blamed too 
much for that, but they can be blamed 
for giving to the world a warped and 
unreal picture of Ireland and for pass- 


by-pass the 
cannot be 


ing off work which, though ostensibly 
Irish in style and background, is as far 
from the truth as the worst blarney-and- 


begorra films that ever came out of 
Hollywood. 
Most of these writers are at least 


nominal Catholics, but almost without 
exception they are anticlerical; and in 
being anticlerical, they pretend that they 
are merely saying what the rest of us 
But 
apart from what is put on paper by writ- 
ers like these, there is practically no anti- 
clericalism, hidden or otherwise, in Ire- 
land, nor is there any tyrannical domina- 
tion by 


would say if we had the courage. 


the clergy. In fact, the only 
priest-ridden Ireland is the Ireland of 
modern fiction, which is completely fic- 
titious in more ways than one. 
Ireland’s produce 
Catholic writers—as opposed to great 
writers who Irish Catholics 
commented on but 
never satisfactorily explained. Whatever 
the reason, Ireland has no Claudel, no 
Chesterton, no Maritain. One reason 
may be that the great bulk of our seri- 
reading matter is imported and 
our publishers are fighting a grim battle 


failure to great 


were born 


has often been 


ous 


against best-sellers that come by boat. 
\s a result, there is little incentive for 
the Irish either to write books or to 
publish them, and the only writers we 
have are those who are willing to adopt 
pagan and cosmopolitan standards and 
give the world what it wants instead of 
what it needs. Ireland is wonderfully 
equipped for the apostolate of the writ- 
ten word, but her showing in this de- 
partment of Catholic action is poor. 
Ireland is a 


HOSE who claim that 
2 canis country where the 
Church dominates everything and toler- 
ates no opposition would have some dif- 
ficulty in explaining away the fact that 
the Irish Times, one of our three big 
national newspapers, which loses no op- 
portunity of criticizing what it describes 
as Clerical interference, is read not only 
by all the Protestants but by a consid- 












erable proportion of Catholics as well 

The Times is a well-written pape 
with excellent literary standards, a 
in one sense it performs a useful funge 
tion by keeping Catholics on thej 
and giving a platform to the 
Protestant minority. What is disturh 
ing, however, is that many Catholig 
regard the Times as necessarily superiog! 


toes 


to our two other national newspapers, 
which have much bigger circulations 
are thoroughly Catholic in tong 
not because of any intrinsic merit but 
Lecause they are still inclined (although 
the landlords have gone long since) } 
to doff their bonnets to the Big House, 


and 


HERE are many things wrong with” 

Irish Catholicism, but the over-all 
picture is too bright for pessimism. In} 
our family life and in our public life 
we are still governed by Catholic moral} 
teaching; we are still loyal to the Mass, 
and it is the Mass that matters. But 
perhaps the best proof of the vigor of 
Irish Catholicism is the fact that it igs 
still sending out new shoots: we haye 
135 houses for priests, 134 for brothers, 
and 615 for nuns, and our annual crop 
of vocations leaves a substantial surplus 
for export. From the mass of statistics 
available, I select only a few: the Society 
of African Missions has 200 priests in 
Nigeria; the Maynooth Mission to China 
has 130 priests in the Philippines and 
70 in Japan; there are Holy Ghost = 
Fathers, Passionists, and Oblates in 
Africa, Redemptorists in India and 
Ceylon, Dominicans in Trinidad, Car- 
melites in Rhodesia, and Jesuits in Africa 
and India. We send priests to the 
United States and Australia every year, 
and a constantly recurring photograph 
in our newspapers shows yet another 
smiling Mother-General carrying off a 
new batch of postulants from Shannon. 
So, the old-established firm is still staff 
ing its branches over the wide world. 

[ shall end this survey of Irish 
Catholicism, as I began it, by citing the 
objective verdict of my young Italian 
friend, for sometimes the outsider can 
see more clearly, and Marcello, 
spent a fortnight here and went back 
to Rome convinced that he had seen 
something in Ireland that could not be 
easily matched in Europe, is as good a 
witness as the next. Ireland’s Catholicism 
may be extolled or decried, attacked or 
defended, but it cannot be_ ignored. 
You could no more describe Ireland and 
ignore her Catholicism than you could 
describe Gibraltar and ignore the Rock. 
For Ireland is still Catholic. She may 
not be now, as she was in the Golden 
Monastic Age, an island of saints and 
scholars, but she is still sending out 
men in the mould of Columbanus. She 
is still—and make no mistake about it— 
Catholic Ireland. 


who 
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the story of how the Church 
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by WILLIAM M. HEALY 
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tition. They are fighting for space with 
chalked Castilian inscriptions like “Pre- 
parese para encontrarse con el Senor,” 


con el Senor.” 













Cardinal Spellman greets Spanish-Americans after San Juan Mass 


HOPSCOTCH PATTERNS on the side- 
walks of Harlem are getting stiff compe- _ tory,” 


“Broadway has become mission terri 


explains Monsigno1 


Joseph 


Connolly, co-ordinator of the arch 


diocese Spanish Catholic Action pro 


eram. “Puerto Rico is desperately 


and “Jesus viene, arregle sus caminos — short of religious facilities. There just 
aren't enough priests to go around. 
Translated, they are typical exhorta- Maybe it’s providence that they are 
tions of storefront theologians: “Prepare coming up here in droves where we 
to meet your Lord,” and “Jesus is have parochial schools and churches. 
Anyway, the Church in America is, 


after all, an immigrant one. So we’re 


coming, get right with the Lord.” In 
the human jungles of upper Manhattan 
the appeals are familiar to most pedes- 
trians. But they are aimed directly 
at New York’s mushrooming Puerto 
Rican population. 


doing everything we can to reap our 
new harvest of souls.’ 

Racially, Puerto Ricans are classified 
as white by the census bureau. Only 
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A group of Puerto Rican youngsters with teacher at Casita 
Maria, where they are taught arts, crafts, and home economics 


a minority are colored. Most are of 
Spanish descent. Others have 
of Indian or African blood. 
Will most of the 600,000 Puerto Ricans 
living in New York bridge the gulf that 
separates them from their fellow Cath- 
clic Americans? That will 
whether or not 
Catholics charity 
justice the responsibilities thrust 
them by the 


fractions 


depend 
largely upon 
American 
and 

upon 


native 
accept in 
sudden influx of 
Caribbean neighbors. 

“You 
you 


betore 
one Catholic 
social worker, adding, “besides, we have 
to use the same weapons they do.” She 


Puerto 


have to save the body 


save the soul,” said 


was referring to the Protestant 


Rican, store-front congregations spring 
ing up in the Bronx and East Harlem. 


The migration division of 
Rican department of 
York puts 
number of 


Puerto 
New 
207; the 


Ricans is 


the 
labor in 
their number at 
Protestant 
11,000. 


new 


Puerto 
estimated at 

Most of the 
New York by relatives and 
hurried off to already overcrowded living 
quarters. 

Relatively few go inland, though 
Puerto Ricans are now scattered through 
out America. New 
York spells opportunity to the average 
Puerto Rican. It is 
the land of plenty. 


arrivals are met in 


friends or 


fourteen dioceses in 


synonymous with 
What’s more, it’s 
close to the exit in case he gets homesick. 

According to the Welfare and Health 
Council of New York, the Puerto Rican 
population is spread throughout eleven 
colonies in Manhattan, with the heaviest 
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concentration in and the 


Brook- 


East Harlem 
Morrisania section of the Bronx. 
lyn and Queens get the overflow. 

“Substandard dwellings” is a 
phrase of 


favorite 
authorities. It is 
tenements in the 
Harlem where Puerto 
Ricans and Negroes live on a seething 


housing 
describe 
East 


used to 
cauldron of 


animal level. The scent of ripe garbage 
fills the Rats 


hallways. Dope 


and out ol 
prowl the 
neighborhood in expensive cars. Families 
ot nine 


air. dart in 


pushers 
and ten are huddled together 
for warmth in three or four rooms. The 
bonus racket still flourishes. A survey 
revealed that 119 Puerto Rican families 
had paid their landlords bonuses total- 
ing over $60,000 

In this setting, store-front churches set 
up shop, preaching a 
Protestant 


vague sort of 


heterodoxy. Some were 
\fro-Indian 
Ricans. At 


(botanical 
can 


quick to make use of the 


mysticism of many Puerto 


any ‘“Jardines Botanicos”’ 
Rican buy a 


“love potion,” voodoo ornament, or an 


gardens) a Puerto 
amulet magically inscribed with spiritual 
incantations. 

But the Puerto Rican gets more than 
“pie in the sky” from gospel missions. 
Flush with the sidewalk, many of them 
provide a haven from the Harlem ghetto 


und lend a 


helping economic hand. 





WILLIAM M. HEALY, formerly with Wash- 
ington Times-Herald and the Voice of America, 
is now employed in the public relations divi- 
sion of the Grolier Society, publishers of the 
Book of Knowledge and Encyclopedia Amer- 
icana 


At the New York Foundling Home, a Sister en- 
tertains a young Puerto Rican calypso orchestra 


Some Protestant ministers make regular 
deliveries of coal to parishioners. Others 
share their food. 

The biggest ally in the Church’s fight 
to preserve the loyalty of the Puerto 
Rican migrant is the Catholic heritage 
ol the Puerto Rican himself. Said one 
priest: “Among Puerto Ricans there is 
a healthy fund of good will. Because 
of the shortage of clergy in Puerto Rico, 
the first Communion is often the last 
Communion. But the spiritual structure 
is there. You are not building on walls 
ot thin air but on a 


lve Maria’ and 


foundation. 
‘benedicion’ are com- 


solid 


mon expressions in Puerto Rican homes. 
You never hear 

\lmost three ago, the = arch- 
diocese of New York organized its forces 
by setting up a co-ordinated plan called 
the Spanish Catholic 


a ‘hell’ or a ‘dam’.” 
years 


Action Program. 
Monsignor Connolly, an energetic young 
priest with notable administrative tal- 
ents, was placed in charge. The results 
Today there 
are more Spanish-speaking priests in 
New York than in either of 
Rico’s two dioceses. A 


a Puerto 


have been encouraging. 


Puerto 
lew years ago, 
New York who did 
not speak English was limited to four 
churches if he con- 
Now more than 
seventy-five parishes where confessions 
are heard and sermons given in Spanish. 


Rican in 


wanted to go to 


fession. there are 


Fordham University is conducting a 
nine-week adult education course in 
Spanish for the clergy and lay volunteer 
workers. The diocesan seminary sends 
two priests a year to work in parishes in 
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Puerto Rico and prepare themselves 
for similar work in New York. A group 
of seminarians spends each summer in 
Puerto Rico, assisting parish priests. A 
half-hour, Spanish Catholic radio pro- 
gram is a weekly New York feature. 
Cana and pre-Cana_ conferences are 
given in Spanish. More than one-third 
of the Catholic Charity staff workers 
speak Spanish. The New York Excelsior, 
a Spanish language weekly, has been 
established for the diocese. 

In 1953 Monsignor Connolly decided 
it was time the diocese inaugurated a 
“Spanish St. Patrick’s Day.” “You can’t 
expect a stranger to feel at home until 
you invite him into the front parlor,” 
he observed. 

rhe celebration was to be named in 
honor of the patron saint of Puerto 
Rico. The first Fiesta de San Juan Mass 
was celebrated at St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
on June 24, 1953, with the Cardinal 
presiding and Bishop McManus of 
Puerto Rico celebrating. St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral seats 2200 persons, but an 
estimated 4500 Puerto Ricans appeared, 
despite the fact it was a working day. 
The Fiesta de San Juan is now an an- 
pual affair and just as much a part of 
New York’s ethnic life as Columbus and 
St. Patrick’s Day. 

Eileen Fantino, Mary Ann McCoy, 
and Helen Russell are three Catholics 
hot averse to getting their hands dirty. 
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Photos courtesy Catholic Charities 


At the New York Catholic Charities Center, 
a Sister instructs Puerto Rican visitors in religion 


Bilingual inscription on Church of the Holy 
Agony attests Puerto Rican influx into East Harlem 


see 


Following the Catholic Worker ideal of 
accepting responsibility for 
the poor, they share a dingy apartment 
in Harlem’s East 100th Street. New York 
sociologists call it “misery street.’”” Neigh- 
borhood Puerto Rican children troop in 
and out, using it as a refuge from their 
nightmarish surroundings. These three 
girls swab their cuts, supplement their 
diet with milk, make sure they get to a 
clinic when sick, and take them on out- 
ings during the hot summer months. 
The distinction of being the first Cath- 
olic settlement house to recognize and 
do something about New York’s swelling 
Spanish-speaking population belongs to 
Casita Maria, occupying a_ four-story 
building in Harlem and serving thou- 
sands of Puerto Ricans every year. 
Casita Maria was founded in 1934 by 
New York teachers, Eliza- 
beth and Catherine Sullivan. Both were 
alarmed at the widening gap between 
the Church and New York’s growing 
Puerto Rican population; much of it was 
coming under Communist influence. 
They rented a five-room flat at $35 a 
month and won the confidence of the 
Puerto Ricans in the neighborhood by 
inviting them in off the streets to learn 
arts, crafts, and home economics. 
Every Puerto Rican boy or girl over 
four is eligible to enroll in one of the 
Casita Maria activities. The program 
includes physical education, home eco- 


personal 
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nomics, vocational training, and Eng- 
lish classes for adults. Heading the 
Casita Maria staff is executive Director 
Margaret Weinig. A 
worker with a from 
University, Miss Weinig has an out-go- 
ing, motherly personality, happily free 
of any professional case-worker cynicism. 

Casita Maria’s twentieth anniversary 
celebration, ambitiously planned and 
programed, was almost called off in 
1954. Two days before it was scheduled 
to be held at Hunter College Audi- 
torium before an audience of ordinary 
Puerto Ricans and city hall officials, a 
small group of Puerto Rican Nationalist 
fanatics opened fire on congressmen 
speaking on the floor of the House of 
Representatives in Washington. Chary 
of a wave of indignation against the 
Puerto Rican New York, 
chancery officials held a conference with 
police authorities. Largely on the 
strength of Cardinal Spellman’s advice, 
the concert was held. 

The all-Puerto Rican musical program 
began before a packed audience, includ- 
ing His Eminence and Mayor Wagner. 
A sharp-shooting detective shared the 
cardinal’s box. Squad cars patrolled the 
streets outside. They weren't 
Mayor Wagner told the crowded audi- 
torium that the vast majority of law- 
abiding Puerto Rican citizens shouldn't 

(Continued on page 76) 
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There’s more than a touch of Lincoln in Eugene McCarthy, Minnesota Congressman 





Photographs by Jacques Lowe 


If Eugene McCarthy, U. S. Congressman from Min- 
nesota’s Fourth District, has any special political aftec- 
tion, it is for Abraham Lincoln. If likes attract, then 
McCarthy’s attachment to Lincoln is readily explained. 
Like Lincoln, young McCarthy presents a tall, gangling 


for low income families, emergency immigration legis- 
lation, protection of workers’ rights, conservation, and 
against segregation. 

When Congress is in session, McCarthy’s work day 
begins well before nine o’clock. After catching up on 
appearance. Like Lincoln, McCarthy is « man to whom the latest national and international news, he begins 
wisdom is not a stranger. And like Lincoln, he can answering some of the thousand letters a month he gets 
enjoy a good joke, especially one made at his expense. from constituents. Committee meetings, where most 

In Washington, McCarthy has earned a reputation as legislative spade work is done, fill the rest of the morn- 
one of the outstanding young legislators in the House. ing. (In this session, McCarthy serves on the House 
Now near the end of his third term, he has built an Ways and Means Committee.) At lunch, the Congress- 
enviable record of “right” votes on important issues. man meets with people with whom he must discuss 
Reflecting papal concern for social justice, peace, and pending legislation. Afternoons are spent on the House 
international order, McCarthy has consistently favored floor until adjournment frees him to attend to other 
sound legislation for foreign aid, housing and tax relief business and greet visiting constituents in his office, 


j é 
At day’s start, McCarthy gets news After discussing office work for the At lunch with Rep. Marshall of 
from papers and wire service reports day with staff, he tackles pile of mail Minnesota, Mike muggs as Dad talks 





SON MICHAEL, 5, IS AWED AS CONGRESSMAN McCARTHY DESCRIBES THE GREATNESS OF ABE LINCOLN 





At home in St. Paul, ‘Gene’ McCarthy works, studies, and helps with children in a ping 


The McCarthys usually spend five months of the year in § 
Paul, seven in Washington. The stay in St. Paul is put j 
good use keeping his political fences mended, working at his 
office, doing research at the St. Thomas College library, ang 
behaving as a father at home. He is modest about his achiey. 
ments in the last role: “I suppose I’m all right in a pinch, bu 
I don’t claim to be any master at changing diapers.” 

Four youngsters now populate the McCarthy household: 
Ellen Anne, 9; Mary Abigail, 7; Michael, 5; and Margare 
Alice, a few months. And they keep Abigail McCarthy quit 
busy. However, she still finds time to be a political help to her 
husband, speaking occasionally to women’s clubs and similar 
groups. In his first campaign, for example, one woman voter 
described her influence succinctly: “Mrs. McCarthy and three 
other women spoke to us about the candidates, but she wa; 
the only one who said anything. I voted for her husband.” 
This year, with two of the children now of school age, 
Abigail will st: iy home while Gene goes back to Washington, 
As busy Congressman and father, McCarthy has And it certainly can’t hurt McCarthy, who will be up fa 
developed an imperviousness to child noises re-election this year, to have such a wife holding down the 
political fort back home while he makes law in Congres, 
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Respite from activity of home and office is found in the library of St. Thomas College, where McCarthy 


taught sociology. Here he does research, catches up on periodicals, and chats with his former faculty colleague 
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McCarthy, the former Abigail Quigley, is one of the Congressman’s greatest political assets. Here, 
she shows off Margaret Alice, youngest member of the McCarthy clan, to women who were guests at tea 





Deeply religious, the McCarthys have made it a dinner McCarthy clowns with Mike after giving him a bath. 
custom to read Collect on Sundays and important Feasts Some day, he says, Mike may be good campaign manage? 


eague 
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McCarthy greets voter in front of 
former G.O.P. office on State Fair grounds 


Big event of State Fair for Michael is ride on “Milwaukee and 
Chicago” railroad. Michael tagged after his father throughout the day 


Campaigning ‘off season,’ McCarthy plays ball, 


talks issues, and shakes hands at State Fair 


Minnesota’s Fourth District, which Congressman McCarthy repre 
sents, is a complicated cross section of workers, small businessmen,} 
professional people, and farmers. At times, interests are bound t 
conflict. When they do, it takes the wisdom of a Solomon.to resolve 
differences. McCarthy copes with such situations, as a matter of 
principle, by deciding in favor of the common good. It is a deeply 
rooted belief with him that when issues are faced in this light, all 
but the most partisan can be persuaded to respect, if not support, 
his stand. To bring his views to the people, he makes use of ever 
opportunity. A typical weekend during the Congressional reces 
found him talking to farmers at a State Fair, playing baseball with 
a team called the “Old ‘Timers” (Gene starred on his college team), 
and giving a strongly worded speech to the Minnesota AFL it 
which he attacked G.O.P. policies. In an election year, he believe 
in keeping his political fences mended. 








i Politically alert clown joins discussion 
of issues between McCarthy and citizen 
















PEE eS OS ae LE 
At benefit game, McCarthy bats for the “Old Timers.” He also 


plays in the once-a-year Democrat—G.O.P, Congressional baseball game 





In speech at AFL outing, McCarthy hit Administration 


MIKE MAKES PALS WITH SHEEP AS DAD TALKS ISSUES WITH FARMEh 
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Tackle the real pro. 
lems: Don’t bale 

out the boat, 

just plug the leak 





HAPPINESS: YOURS FOR THE MAKING 


Those who seek it the most are least likely to achieve it, for happiness 


is a way of life, not an enemy to be conquered 


APPINESS dwells so deep within 
us that it is undefinable; it can- 
not be hidden, nor can it be 
fully expressed. It has been likened to 
the little that comes dashing 
down the mountainside, swollen in size 
and power by 


stream 


the melting snows of 
Spring, gradually narrowing as the floods 
are spent, then thinning to a feeble 
brook with the heat of mid-summer. 
Happiness is not like that. It is more 
like the “Lost River’ found in some 
dark wooded places. We glimpse it flow- 
ing unceasingly with constant volume 
and humming roar, appearing suddenly 
out of a tunneled rock, to fall into a 
bottomless hole, never to appear again. 
No one knows the source of the cease- 
less stream, nor where it goes, Seemingly 
it has no beginning and no end. 
Happiness is the total response of 
body and soul to the pleasures, vicissi- 
tudes, and emergencies of life. The at- 
titude you take toward your desires and 
your failures in accomplishing them 
adds or subtracts from your happiness. 
Happiness has no arbitrary standards, 
no limitations. Those who seek it most 
intensely are least likely to achieve it. 
It cannot be diligently sought I:ke a 
dropped coin or desperately hunted like 
a buried treasure or the pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow. It cannot be 
gained by competition, by the strong 
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evercoming the weak. Happiness must 
be planned for, worked for, to be 
achieved. 

As a psychiatrist, let me tell you how 
you can build up your happiness to a 
harmonious. whole. 

1. Active bodily health is generally 
prerequisite to happiness. When you are 
sick you are unhappy and momentarily 
you are concerned only with the com- 
fort of the body. You are emotionally 
upset; your interest is entirely self-cen- 
tered. You worry about your future 
and about finances. A chronic sickness 
can make you anxious, peevish, even 
disagreeable and entirely unhappy. 

If medicine cannot bring your illness 
under control, you may, however, be- 
come resigned to its incurability. You 
may compensate for ill health, or for a 
deformity, by enhancement of 
abilities. 

Some of the most notable people of 
history, who have contributed most to 
the happiness and welfare of others, 
have been maimed, deaf, or blind. Some 
persons deformed in body have charm 


your 





DR. ROBERT P. ODENWALD, practicing 
psychiatrist, was formerly professor of psy- 
chiatry in the Department of Psychology and 
Psychiatry at the Catholic University of 
America. 


by Robert P. Odenwald 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK EVERS 


and ability that shine forth so power- 
fully that the deformity goes unnoticed. 

Never give up hope that your sick- 
ness or deformity can be healed. Medi- 
cine is doing a marvelous work, trans- 
planting corneas that the blind may 
see, transposing muscles and nerves that 
the crippled may walk, sewing up the 
ruptured heart so that it can continue 
to beat. But let your hope be coniinu- 
ous, not spasmodic, alternated with 
despair. And while you wait in hope, 
live a whole life with the inner peace 
that comes with a true happiness. 

2. Enjoy your work, try to become 
proficient in the job you have chosen. 
If you dislike your task, your working 
environment, or the persons under 
whom or with whom you work, change 
your job if you can. This may prove 
difficult. If your type of work is not in 
demand, or if for some reason or another 
nothing else is open to you, then 
analyze what is wrong about the job 
and see if there is anything you can 
change about it, including personal dis- 
likes and gripes. 

There is satisfaction and pleasure in a 
daily work which provides an oppor- 
tunity to do a good job. It brings self- 
confidence and _ self-esteem to assume 
one’s share in the progress of the 
world. Society demands that every in- 
dividual contribute to the support of 
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the group. Each of us has some ability, 
perhaps undiscovered, which we should 
develop to its fullest, if we would con- 
tribute our most and feel the satisfac- 
tion that comes with achievement. 

Don’t set your goals outside your abil- 
ity. A sweet “parlor” voice cannot be 
trained for opera singing. You cannot 
become a great artist if you have a tiny 
artistic ability. Given the will to ac- 
complish, there is little that you can’t 
attain if you work hard enough at it, 
unless you aim at the impossible. 

3. Planning your leisure time is a way 
to happiness. Some have no inner re- 
sources. When not at work, they must 
be entertained. All of us are endowed 
with more energy and creative ability 
than our work consumes. After hours, 
or when retired, there must be some way 
to spend leisure time. Many are well 
prepared for work, but ill prepared for 
leisure. Having a hobby is a treatment 
presaribed for the idle hours and for 
convalescence. Collecting objects, for 
example, can bring an understanding 
and appreciation of people and places. 

E turn now to the development 
W and remodeling of the inner self 
to achieve a fuller life. 

4. Emotional control is necessary for 
successful, happy group living. Your 
emotions intensify your joys and your 
sorrows. They increase your delight in 
living, or they can make trivial mishaps 
seem dire misfortunes. Unless you con- 
trol your emotions, they will control 
you, sometimes leading you out- 
rageous anger, even murder. How you 
manipulate your emotions, whether you 
blend them into a philosophical, pur- 
poseful way of life, determines your hap- 
piness. 


to 


Worry is an emotion least under con- 
trol. Never has life been so exciting 
and offered so much, and never has ap- 
prehension over security brought 
many to despair. Your troubles thrive 
when you hug them to your breast. 


so 


Many a neurosis is built upon an in- 
ability to adjust to changing circum- 
stances. Psychically tense, you 
over anticipated troubles that 
come or prove to be trivialities. 

Do you suffer from an inferiority com- 
plex, a humbling fear of personal in- 
adequacy that makes you indecisive, hesi- 


worry 
never 


tant? All of us are inferior in some ways 
to others with special abilities, but if 
we only knew it, we are also superior in 
certain other ways. 

No one excels you on every count. 
If you don’t believe this, take an in- 
ventory of your abilities. A healthy self- 
criticism is an insurance against a neu- 
TOSIS, 

You must cultivate the art of getting 
along with others and getting along with 
yourself. You must cultivate the ability 
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to face and fight whatever prevents your 
being at peace. 

Many of the tortures we experience 
are needless and preventable. Face 
your troubles; don’t fear the shadows. 
There are no shadows where there is 
no sun. An anguish that can’t be 
cured can at least be consoled. Recog- 
nize that life is a series of ups and downs; 
don’t expect too much and you won’t 
be disappointed is an old, old saying. 

5. Develop your sense of humor. 
Laugh at yourself, your little foibles, 
your silly errors, and you will keep oth- 
ers from laughing at you. 

The next time you are angry or bit- 
ter, look in the mirror and laugh. It’s 
hard to be in a rage when you're laugh- 
ing. Laugh with the other fellow, not 
at him. See the funny side of the unex- 
pected. Smile at those with whom you 
come in contact. You will be surprised 
at the response. Happiness blesses him 
who is happy and him with whom the 
happiness is shared. 

6. Love and be loved. Hate poisons 
your thoughts and deeds. Your hate and 
your love are reflected in your fellow 
men. We all need love so badly. You 
cannot attract love unless you shed lov- 
ing rays. If you are a normal person, 
you will be generous, good-natured, and 
patient. You are helping to make a bet- 
ter world when love and 
make them love you, for you are spread- 
love in a warring 


you others 
ing the gospel ol 
world. 

7. Happiness must be shared. Happt- 
ness that is merely individual has little 
merit; it is selfishness and ultimately 
defeats its own 


purpose. \ woman 


bragged that she was the happiest per- 
She asked no favors. 


son in the world. 


Retreat within yourself and you'll 
shut out light. love, and merriment 

















On her birthday and at Christmas she 
went to the stores and bought all the 
things she wanted. She gave no presents, 
sent no cards of greeting. She had none 
of the joy of giving and receiving. She 
was an utterly self-centered woman. The 
world was no happier for her having 
been in it. 

8. Continue to grow as long as you 
live. With passing years some changes 
come in outlook, in skill, and in physical 
energy. Skill in most people and energy 
in all will naturally decrease. 


F happiness continues to bubble up 

within you, character 
stronger and sweeter. This is 
as your experiences change, you learn to 
alter your desires and habits to fit these 
changes. Intelligence need not stagnate; 
it can continue to to the end. 
Senility is unwarranted; it comes from 
stagnation. 

Many have achieved great works after 
their threescore and ten. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Over the Tea- 
cups at eighty-nine; Tennyson wrote 
Crossing the Bar at eighty-three. Justice 
Holmes was rendering Supreme Court 
decisions at eighty-three. Titian painted 
“The Battle of Lepanto” at ninety-eight. 
Only recently the great Churchill volun- 
tarily stepped down from guiding the 
British ship-of-state. 

9. Most of to God. 
There can be no complete happiness if 
God is left out of your life. Pascal wrote, 
“Happiness is neither within nor with- 
out us; it is the union of ourselves with 


youl grows 


because, 


grow 


years 


wrote 


all. hee p close 


God.” Faith in God brings joy in the 
midst of grief. This serenity of soul was 
expressed by St. Paul: “For I have 
learned, in whatsoever state I am, to 
be content therewith.” And _ Isaiah 
said, “Thou wilt keep peace: peace, 
because we have hoped in thee.” 

The art of living is attaining to a 


cood life, a living in grace. Therein lies 
true happiness 

face the 
West when the final sun is setting. Faith 


10. Finally, we must bravely 


and hope, the great shock absorbers in 
life, will take the final 


o i o 
going. 


care ol jar in 

Happiness, then, is a way of life. It is 
yours for the making. If fail to 
achieve all you think should be coming 
either pay the 
price or you were not entitled to the 
reward. If a good life, if you 
are contributing to the welfare of man- 
kind, are entitled to on 
your investment. 

Pursuit of happiness that is merely 


you 


tc you, you refused to 


yours 1S 


you interest 


individual merits no reward. Happiness 
depends upon your 
to happiness to 
others and how you control them to pre- 
Attainment of 
happiness is a lifelong job. 


how you utilize 


emotions contribute 


vent sorrow and grief. 
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He had to accuse a man of stealing. 


think he was right. 


‘6 DON’T want to be the one to say 
the kid stole the money,” Bill 
Thompson said. “All I’m doing 

is confirming the fact that the audit 

shows his accounts are short a little over 
three thousand dollars.” 

“You never suspected the loss until 
the auditors told you about it?” 
phrey Partin asked. 

“No, sir,” Bill admitted. “I can’t 
check every entry of each bookkeeper 
every day. I wouldn’t have time for my 
own work, and I trusted the boy.” 


Hum- 


That seemed reasonable to Hum- 
phrey. Bill Thompson was the fastest- 
thinking and most efficient comptroller 
the company had ever had and it was 
good to know he trusted his men. But 
Humphrey only pulled at his white 
mustache and looked around at George 
Roberts, his personnel manager. Roberts 
had been with Humphrey for twenty- 
seven years and he was one of the few 
privileged to call the president by his 
first name. 

“I know how you hate this kind of 
thing, Humphrey,” Roberts said. “But 
it’s happened before and the leaks have 
to be plugged.” 

“What’s his personal record?’”” Hum- 
phrey asked. 

Roberts opened the manila folder 
in his lap and looked at the record 
through the bottoms of his bifocals. 

“Michael Saunders 
years old . . . U. S. Army tank driver 
. . . honorable discharge 
while in the service 


twenty-seven 


married 
. . has three chil- 
dren, ages four, two, and three months 

. earns sixty-five dollars a week—pays 
a mortgage of fifty-five dollars a month 
: favorite athletics, swimming and 
fishing . . . extra work, correspondence 
course in advanced accounting.” The 
personnel manager looked up at Hum- 
phrey. “You loaned him a_ hundred- 
twenty-five dollars without interest to 
help pay for the new baby.” 
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“Is he paying me back?” 
“Yes. Five dollars a week.” 
Humphrey drummed his __ fingers 
against the polished, mahogany top of 
his desk, and his built-in calculating 
machine tore down Michael Saunders’ 
salary. Sixty-five dollars a week, deduct 
withholding tax. social security, mort- 
gage, milk bill, food for five, light, 
water, taxes, Clothing, doctor bills, trans- 
portation and miscellaneous — answer: 
Michael Saunders couldn’t possibly live 
on his income. 

“What's his credit rating, George?” 

“Pretty good.” George Roberts said 
it in a voice which admitted his sur- 
prise. “He doesn’t always pay his bills 
on time, but apparently he gets them 
paid.” 

“Sleight of hand!” Humphrey mum- 
bled, but he felt guilty that his company 
should pay a man so little that he 
could be tempted. The job was for a 
single man, however—maybe for a man 
with a working wife, not for a man with 
lour dependents. 

“Til tell you what,” Bill Thompson 
said, clearing his throat. “We all know 
how you feel about this kind of busi- 
ness, Mr. Partin. I'll just tell him there 
will be no investigation, and I'll give 
him two weeks’ pay.” Humphrey 
thought that over. “It’s the way we 
handled the McDonald case last sum- 
mer,” Bill added. 

“We may have to do it,” he said 
slowly, “but whether I like it or not 
I'll make the decision.” 

“If you want me to, Humphrey,” 
George Roberts said, “I'll take the re- 
sponsibility for you. After all, the theft 
is in the record.” 

“Records be damned!” Humphrey 
snorted. “Records and statistics are all 
right in their places. But when one man 
judges another man only two things 
count—the men.” Silence settled around 
the three men for a long moment. “I 


He had every reason to 


The question was: how could he be sure 


guess that’s all,” Humphrey told them 
finally and they both rose to go 
“Hey!” Bill Thompson said just 
he stood up. “Look! A_ penny!” 
He stooped over and picked a bright 
new penny off the light green carpet 
He turned it in his fingers and grinned 
“Finders keepers!” he called and 





started to put the penny in his pocket 
It wasn’t a good joke, but it relieved 
the tension and the three of ther 
laughed too loudly. dres 





Humphreyp abl 
“It was on my rug and | shit 


“Give me that penny!” 
commanded. 





need it for lunch!” ma 
“As a matter of principle, it’s my i 
penny!” Bill insisted. acr 
“It’s not the principle I’m concernedg — ger 
about,” Humphrey barked. “It’s th Sat 
penny I want!” dir 
“Give him the penny, Bill,” Georg it | 
said. “He’s practically starving. Hes§ act 
down to his last yacht.” TI 
They all laughed again and Bill put ru 
the penny on Humphrey’s desk. Fl 


“All right!” the comptroller said. ‘i 
give you the penny out of sympathy) 
But remember I need it to pay for m 
new car!” : 

The two men were at the door now 
and Bill Thompson went out firs 
George Roberts, however, turned back 
to Humphrey before he left. i 

“Do you want to see Saunders now?’ § 

“Yes, I do,” Humphrey growled. | 

Roberts nodded and closed the door 
behind him. 

Humphrey's office was so far awa) 
from the concentrate plant itself thay 
there was no noise of industry. As faj 
through the wide 
corner windows there were only the} 


as he could see 


endless rows of orange trees—row upol 
row of growing money. 

He turned around to his desk again 
waiting for the knock on the door, and 
stared at the glittering penny on_ tht 
polished mahogany. Three _ well 
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pocket He took a breath. “I’m only going to say it once” ILLUSTRATED BY VICTOR OLSON 
elieved 
then 
dressed, well-fed executives had been dow touched it with light and made it “Sit down, Mike,” Humphrey said, 
nphreyf able to laugh and argue for its owner- shine like an old-fashioned twenty waving Saunders into the same chan 
and |} ship. Why had he and Bill Thompson dollar gold piece. Bill Thompson had used. The young 
» made a joke out of a penny? There was the knock at the door, man crowded his frame in between the 
ts my He reached his white, bony hand and Humphrey leaned back in hischair polished arms of the chair. “How are 
across the desk and put his pointer fin and bellowed “Come in!” The gaunt, things going, young man?” 
cernéi— =geron the penny. What would Michael square-shouldered young = man who “Pretty good, Mr. Partin. At least, 
's thf Saunders do with a lost penny? Skid- came in had a jaw which looked like — the little ball still bounces.” 
| ding it off the top of the desk, he let a bumper. His thick black hair wasn’t “How’s the family?” 
COTE it fall on the light carpeting almost ex the kind that would lie down by it- “Eating me out of house and home!” 
Hes actly where it had been when Bill — self. Somewhere back in his young life Mike said in a voice turned suddenly 
Thompson found it. It landed on the his nose had been broken, and his warm. 
ill put rug with a tiny noise, and a square of gray-green eyes were quiet and un- “How old are the kids now?” 
aa Florida sunshine from the western win- afraid. “Mike, junior, is going to be five 
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next month. Claudia is just three, and 


little old Jor ha 


only started.” 


Wile doing well?” 
Clara fine Is anything wrong, 
Mr. Partin Mike asked his question 


quietly and shrewdly. 


“Nenno. Not that | know of,” Hum 
phrey lied slowly. “I’m worried about 
you 


hive pcoople ona bookkeeper’s 


salary. I don’t know how you do tt.’ 
“Tt it weren't for Clara I couldn't 
She makes everything we wear, and 


she can do more with ground meat and 


beans than T can with figures.” 


“What can you do with figures?” 
Humphrey asked. He was examining 
Mike's frayed, gray jacket and his old 
but sharply creased slacks. He heard 
the younger man chuckle nervously 

“T don’t mean to brag,” Mike said 
guiltily. “I only mean that a man can 


do almost anything with figures. Every 


figure,on a balance sheet is related to 


every other one another. 


It’s how you put them there that makes 


Conic way of 


the picture Ihe more | know about 
them the better a picture I can make 
ol the business.’ 

“What do you mean ‘better’?” 

“LT guess | mean ‘truer’.” 

UMPHREY stared at the young 

H man, wailing to see the gray-green 
CVE litt uneasily, but Saunders only 
watched him ina careful and puzzled 
with 

‘What do you want out of this job, 
Mike Humphrey was probing now 

I want a chance to become a Certi 
hed Public Accountant. [I’m taking a 
correspondence cours¢ in advanced 
work.’ 

I know you are But it’s a long 
way trom where you are now to being 
ee Ot ae ig 

I figure | can do it in five years,” 
he said, “but TE could use a little help 
I wasn’t going to mention this, Mi 
Partin, but since we're talking about 
uot might as well. - thought maybe 
you could consider it) an investment 
im a than to pay the costs of that cor 
respondence course Some COTMpPAanics 
do and T haven't got any spare cash.” 

“We'll talk about that later Hum 
phrey told) him What I'm interested 


in now is how much money you spend 
a year Compared to what you make.” 
Saunders 


must have caught the 


of suspicion that time, 


note 
took 


obvious 


because he 


his time and it 


answering was 
to the president that he 
fast. When he 
steady 

“I spend more than I make,” he said 


slowly. “Last year [ spent: five-hundred- 


was thinking 


his voice was low 


spoke 


and 


thirty-seven dollars and ninety-seven 
cents more than | earned. | owe you a 
hundred dollars of that without inter- 
est. | have a 6 per cent note at the 
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bank for a hundred-fifty dollars, and 


the rest is unpaid bills.” 


Phe job isn't supposed to support a 


man, his wile, and three kids!” 

I'm not complaining,” he said. “But 
I expect to get a better job when 
there’s a chance Humphrey just 
watched him and didn’t answer. ‘This 
fellow wasn’t squirming the way he 


hould. Ele 
talking about 
lelt 


was talking in a firm voice, 


his own dream now and 


his eyes Humphrey's for the first 


time. “I've studied every job in the de 
partment,” he said, looking directly 
uo the penny on the floor. Humphrey 


tightened with excitement, but the ex 


pression on the young man's face didn’t 
change 
‘| know the master accounting plan 


lor the entire corporation,” Saunders 
went on, and he leaned over and picked 


like 
He put the penny on 


up the penny. “I accounting and 
I'm good at it.” 
Humphrey's desk. “IT only expect to go 
up in the company when I've earned the 
right to a better job.” He took his hand 
off the looking at him, 


Humphrey knew he had dismissed the 


penny, and, 


penny from his mind. 

\pparently the penny had no mean 
ing at all for Mike Saunders except that 
it belonged to Humphrey, 


knew that such tiny evidence should not 


Humphrey 


© contradict the inexorable 


be allowed 


record of the auditors 


“Have T done anything you don’t 
like Mike was asking him. 

Humphrey flicked the penny across 
the desk toward him. 





He put his finger on the penny 








“Finders keepers,” he said brightly, 
Saunders smiled absently at the joke, 
but never even looked at the penny, 

“Is anything wrong, Mr. Partin?” The 
young man could be insistent, Hyp. 
phrey thought. 

“Who handles your accounts besides 
yourself?” Humphrey asked, evading the 
steady, gray-green eyes. 

“Nobody.” 

“Nobody at all?” 

“Only Mr. Thompson.” 

“What do you think of Mr. Thomp- 
son?” 

“He’s a very 
his know-how. 
Partin?” 


smart man. I wish I had 
Is anything wrong, Mr, 



































































































































‘6 O. I don’t think there is,” Hum. 

N phrey said, looking at the ceil: 
ing now. He was remembering the Mc 
Donald case of last summer. Same kind 
of case but only fifteen hundred dol- 
lars missing. It was Bill “Thompson 
who had recommended that they give 


McDonald a break—just fire him with no 






















































































investigation. Now he had _ suggested 
the same treatment for Mike Saun- 
ders. Humphrey looked back at Mike 

















Saunders and his dried, old face crin- 
kled into a tight grin. “That will be all, 
Mike,” 


“Tes ar. 


he said. 
Mike rose to go, and Hum. 
phrey knew he had one more thing to 


say but he didn’t remember it until his 



































bookkeeper was going out the door, 
“Mike!” he yelled. The man 
spun around. “The company will pay 


young 


for that Correspondence course.” 
“Thank you, Mr. 
When the door 
Saunders, 


Partin.” 
closed Mike 
picked up_ the 
dialed — Bill 


fingers 


behind 
Humphrey 
inter-olhice and 
His 
again on the top 


desk when Bill 


phone 


Phompson’s — office. 


wert 
drumming furiously 
ol his mahogany 
answered. 


“Bill,” Humphrey said quietly, “this 


is Humphrey Partin. IT want you to 
hear this very clearly. I'm only going 
to say it once.” He took a big breath 


“As you yourself suggested,” Humphrey 
explained slowly, “there will be no in 
vestigation. You will be paid two weeks 
in advance, but I want you to get out 
of that office now.” 
There was a long silence and Hum- 
phrey let it drag out until he couldn't 
stand it any longer. 
“I'm giving you the big break. Do 
you understand that?” 
There was more silence and then the 
voice that came to him was a halting, 
defeated sound, thick with humiliation. 
“Yes sir.” 
“God help you, Bill,”|§ Humphrey 
whispered into the phone and hung up. 
He had made his decision, and he 
snatched up the new penny and put it 
in his pocket. 
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Thomas 
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Annunciation 


Ashes of paper, ashes of a world 
Wandering, when fire is done: 
We argue with the drops of rain! 


Until One comes who walks unseen 

Even in elements we have destroyed. 

Deeper than any nerve 

He enters flesh and bone. 

Planting His truth, He puts our substance on. 
Air, earth and rain 

Rework the frame that fire has ruined. 

What was dead is waiting for His Flame. 
Sparks of His Spirit spend their seeds, and hide 
To grow like irises, born before summertime. 
These blue things bud in Israel. 


The girl prays by the bare wall 

Between the lamp and the chair. 

(Framed with an angel in our galleries 

She has a richer painted room, sometimes a crown, 
Yet seven pillars of obscurity 

Build her to Wisdom’s house, and Ark, and Tower. 
She is the Secret of another Testament 

She owns their manna in her jar.) 


Fifteen years old— 

The flowers printed on her dress 

Cease moving in the middle of her prayer 
When God, who sends the messenger 
Meets His messenger in her Heart. 

Her answer, between breath and breath, 
Wrings from her innocence our Sacrament! 
In her white body God becomes our Bread. 


It is her tenderness 

Heats the dead world like David on his bed. 
Times that were too soon criminal 

And never wanted to be normal 

Evade the beast that has pursued 

You, me and Adam out of Eden’s wood. 

Suddenly we find ourselves assembled 

Cured and recollected under several green trees! 


Her prudence wrestled with the Dove 

To hide us in His cloud of steel and silver: 
These are the mysteries of her Son. 

And here my heart, a purchased outlaw 
Prays in her possession 

Until her Jesus makes my mind 

Bleed like a flower in her blameless hand. 


Stranger 


When no one listens 
To the quiet trees 

When no one notices 
The sun in the pool 


Where no one feels 
The first drop of rain 
Or sees the last star 


Or hails the first morning 
Of a giant world 

Where peace begins 

And rages end: 


One bird sits still 

Watching the work of God: 
One turning leaf, 

Two falling blossoms, 

Ten circles upon the pond. 


One cloud upon the hillside, 

Two shadows in the valley 

And the light strikes home. 

Now dawn commands the capture 
Of the tallest fortune 

The surrender 

Of no less marvelous prize! 


Closer and clearer 

Than any wordy master 
Thou inward Stranger 
Whom I have never seen, 


Deeper and cleaner 

Than the clamorous ocean 
Seize up my silence 

Hold me in Thy Hand! 


Now act is waste 

And suffering undone 
Laws become prodigals 
Limits are torn down 
For envy has no property 
And passion is none. 


Look, the vast Light stands still 
Our cleanest Light is One! 
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It took an American priest with modern American methods to startle the 


-asy-going Prince and people of Menaco out of their religious lethargy 


PRIEST AND PRINCE 





Father J. Francis Tucker and Prince Rainier III in front of the Prince’s palace in Monaco 


HIS SERENE HIGHNESS Prince 
Rainier III of Monaco and his Ameri- 
can chaplain sat idly talking, flipping 
through a yearbook from a Philadelphia 
Catholic high school. The Prince stopped 
at a picture of the school’s uniformed 
marching band. 
“Why can’t we have 
that here?” he asked. 
“We could,” said the Very Rev. J. 
Francis Tucker of Wilmington, Del. 
“Good,” said the Prince. “You get the 
uniforms; I'll provide the instruments.” 
Before long the quiet of Monte Carlo’s 
afternoons was being shattered by the 
off-key tootling of forty-six parish school 
boys, marching in uniformed splendor up 
and down the yard of St. Charles 
Church, not three blocks from the world- 
famed Monte Carlo Casino. Town citi- 
zens 


something like 


groaned. Obviously, that crazy 
American priest was up to some more 
of his antics. 


Prince Rainier’s recent story-book en- 
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American movie 
Grace Kelly has edged Father Tucker 
into the rim of the publicity spotlight 
in his native land. 


gagement to actress 


His ready wit, ap- 
friendliness 
made him a well-known figure in the 
United States in the past few months. 


proachability, and have 


Residents of the fairy-tale principality 
of Monaco have been watching Father 
lucker’s “antics” with open-mouthed 
amazement for five years. His American 
approach to his religious duties has set 
tongues to wagging and heads to shak- 
ing continuously in Monaco’s pocket- 
sized Riviera paradise. 

That is exactly what Father Tucke 
wants. For his breezy, easy-going Ameri- 
can methods have done much to startle 
Monaco out of its religious lethargy. 
People are flocking to his church and a 
new spirit is sweeping the tiny nation. 


by C. GREGORY JENSEN 


The dazzle and glitter of the brilliant 
match between Monaco’s Prince and an 
\merican “princess” have thrown into 
shadow Father Tucker’s real role in the 
daily life of sun-drenched Monaco. It 
is this new religious spirit, rather than 
an American princess on the Riviera 
throne, which will be Father Tucker's 
monument in Monaco. 

Monegasques (as citizens of Monaco 
are called) have been the center of a 
gay, glittering, international gambling 
crowd too long to be easily impressed. 
ut a dignified American priest playing 
soccer with his parish school team, or 
posing for pictures in a French beret 
astride a motor scooter, or handing out 
ice cream, candy, and chewing gum to 
every small fry within reach—that was 
something else again. 

Monaco’s wealthy once reserved pews 
with engraved name plates and im- 
periously demanded full use of the 
reservations they had purchased for only 
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The Prince and his 
American fiancee, movie 
actress Grace Kelly 


200 francs (60¢) a year. One Sunday 
they came to Mass to find the plates 
gone. “In my church,” announced 
Father Tucker, “anyone can. sit 
where.” 

Gone, too, were the visiting opera 
singers whose solo appearances had led 
Monegasques to call worship at St. 
Charles Church “grand opera accom- 
panied by Mass.” Instead, Father 
Tucker introduced congregational sing- 
ing “to get the people participating in 


any- 


the service.” He lowered the age of 
first Communion from twelve to seven, 
“where it has been everywhere else for 
forty years.” He abolished the 
venient schedule of only two Masses 
a Sunday and replaced it with a schedule 
“which better meets the 
And the church, instead of 
being locked much of the time, is now 
always open. 


incon- 


needs of the 
people.” 


“They told me I'd lose my congrega- 
tion with all these American-style 
changes,” Father ‘Tucker said recently, 
“but before long the working people 
loved it. And by golly, they’re flocking 
here now.” 

Father Tucker’s great gamble began 
with a state visit to the Vatican 
by Monaco’s young and handsome ruler, 
His Serene Highness Prince Raimier III, 
Duc de Valentinois, Marquis de Beaux, 
Baron du Buis, etc. etc. (he has twenty- 
lour legal names). In an audience 
with Pope Pius XII, Prince Rainier 
asked that Monte Carlo, with its in- 
creasingly international population, be 
put under an international 
priests who knew the languages. 

At that time, Father Tucker was at 
the Vatican, holding down “my most 
important title’—Councilor General ol 
the Order of St. Francis de Sales, a job 
whose duties still take Rom 


made 


group ol 


him to 
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periodically. Canon Tucker was the 
first American in his Order. He had 
been elected to its governing body during 
his twenty-five years as parish priest of 
St. Anthony’s Church, a_ parish he 
founded in Wilmington, Del. 

The Vatican agreed to Prince Rainier’s 
request, partly out of a desire to 
strengthen Monaco as one of the three 
Catholic monarchies left in Europe 
(Luxembourg and Liechtenstein are the 
others). Father Tucker was named to 
command the task force of five priests 
which included Father George P. 
Shugrue of Philadelphia and priests of 
French, Italian, and German-Swiss 
descent. 

“As far as I know,” Canon Tucker 
says today, “I am the only American 
priest ever to be assigned to a Court of 
Europe.” His unique assignment did 
not go unnoticed, either by international 
gossips or by his friends at home. “There 
was talk of American intrigue into 
European affairs when I got this job,” 
“I invariably answered such 
things by saying I’m part of the Marshall 
Plan.” His American colleagues were 
harder to answer. “They kidded me a 
lot when they heard of my new post. 
They used to say, “Tuck’s going over to 
Monte Carlo to start bingo.’ I’ve had 
some bingo games in my day, all right, 
but not here.” 

Father ‘Tucker’s new 
brought him to perhaps the world’s 
most idyllic place to live. Blessed with 
a magnificent climate, the tiny, inde- 


he says. 


assignment 





pendent principality of Monaco sticks 
like a sliver in the side of France on 
the world-renowned Riviera coast of the 
Mediterranean sea, near the Italian 
border. Its people have most of the 
good things in life with few of the 
bad. Perched atop their 370 mountain- 
ous acres of rock on the 
edge of the bluest ocean in the world, 
Monegasques pay no real- 
estate taxes, contend 
debt, no Communist or cold war prob- 
lems, no parking tags or speed limits, 
almost no crime. Everything about the 
miniature paradise, 
than half the area of 
Central Park, has a 
Even the toy-soldier uniforms of the 
ninety-man national army, which Prince 
Rainier himself designed. 

3ut Monaco’s 


sun-soaked 


income or 
with no national 


which totals less 
New York City’s 
distinctive charm. 


attitude toward its 
Faith was anything but idyllic, as Father 
Tucker found it. ‘This is an old Cath- 


olic country where perhaps the Faith 


had grown stale,” he says. “When I 
first came, a woman here said to me, 
‘Poor Father Tucke1 You’d have an 


easier time as a missionary to the Hot- 
tentots than you will here.’ 
that she was right.” 

Many of Monaco’s people had fallen 
into an unthinking complacency about 
their religion, taking it for granted 
“without any competition to keep them 
on their toes.” Religious matters. like 
all others in an Old World,  class- 
divided society, tended to cater to the 


I've found 


rich and privileged of the upper classes. 





View of beautiful Monaco, showing 
the Church where Father Tucker officiates 














From the moment he arrived in 
Monaco, Father Tucker has tried to 
startle Monaco’s 24,000 people out of 
this religious apathy by introducing 
democratic religion into an old-world 
situation. He first set foot in the country 
in a black suit and felt hat, where no 
priest had ever worn anything but a 
He set about immediately to 
“change the Church to fit the people’s 
needs.” He acted in his personal life 
with the same informality 
which had proved so valuable in his 
Wilmington parish. 

“I have 8,000 souls in my parish here,” 
Father Tucker says. ““They include the 
two extremes: those who reside in hotels 
and those who work in them. Mostly 
they’re people like the croupiers from 
Without 
letup, he adapted his church to serve 
the majority: the working folk, 

At first his abrupt revolution met 
with disfavor, especially abroad. A Paris 
magazine labeled his innovations 
“Yankee vaudeville.” When the parish 
school band another in- 
fluential Paris publication carried a full- 


cassock. 


democratic 


the Casino—working people.” 


was formed, 
page picture of the American priest 
holding a huge saxophone (which he 
doesn’t play) in front of the untrained 
band. “Troubadour of the Good Lord 
God,” the publication called him. 

But even gamble began 
to pay off in results, Father Tucker 
wholehearted backing of 
Monaco’s absolute ruler, Prince Rainier. 
When the Wilmington priest had been 
in Monte Carlo only a short time, he 
became Prince Rainier’s personal chap- 
lain, by invitation of the Prince himself. 

It is in that capacity that Father 
Tucker has worked the most dramatie 
change of all in the daily life of Monte 
Carlo and its Prince. 

Prince Rainier, the last absolute 
monarch in Europe, is among the last 
survivors of a dying era. With nearly 
unlimited funds and_ strictly limited 
duties, he carried into the mid-twentieth 
century the time when princes of the 


before his 


received the 


biood were rich, roistering, royal play- 
boys. Like them, Prince Rainier in his 
twenties lived fast, lived for pleasure, 
lived dangerously for the sheer excite- 
ment of it, with the whole world as his 
playground. His taste for fast cars, for 
underwater exploration from his 141- 
foot yacht, and for collecting wild ani- 
mals typified his operetta-like outlook. 

But times had changed. Inevitably, 
Prince Rainier’s attempt to live in the 
outmoded traditions of a century ago 
conflicted with modern realities. The 
Prince and his subjects found them- 
in trouble. Part of it stemmed 
from Rainier’s much-discussed romance 
with Giselle Pascal, a French movie 
actress. For a time, the 700-year-old 
throne of Monaco seemed to totter in 
the balance. 


selves 
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It was at this point that Father Tucker 
was assigned to Monte Carlo. The Prince 
recognized his need for spiritual advice 
and was soon turning to the smiling, 
unassuming American priest for much 
more than routine help. 

No one was surprised that Prince 
Rainier sought an American in his time 
Rainier had been 
assigned during Wonld War II as a 
officer with a Texas infantry 

He gained a wide-eyed ad- 
miration of things American during 
that (‘One of my _ spiritual 
duties,” says Father Tucker with a grin, 
“is to call him down now and then for 


ol pers mal crisis. 


liaison 
division. 


period. 


the use of certain expressions which 
the Texas soldiers were kind enough 
to teach him.”’) 
Father Tucker's 
proach to personal and public problems 
quickly gained him great influence ove 


new American ap- 


the dashing, thirty-two-year-old bachelo1 


prince. Those things from the 
wording of a letter to problems of di- 
plomacy international relations— 
plus marital prospects. Father Tucker 
himself arranged the first meeting be- 


tween Miss Kelly and Prince Rainier, 


range 


and 


after first making sure the American 
actress would make a “suitable” bride. 
Because of his influence, Father 


Tucker is sought out by cabinet minis- 
ters and a steady stream of favor seek- 
ers. More important, the Prince’s reli- 
ance on his advice has given the Amer- 
ican priest a great influence over the 
nation as a whole. “People have taken 
to calling me ‘Monaco’s Cardinal 
Richelieu’,” he grins. 

The important evidence of 
Father Tucker’s powerful hand has been 
within Prince Rainier himself. Partly 
on his chaplain’s advice, Rainier broke 
off his romance with the French actress. 
He cut out all but a modest form of 
htclubbing and by contrast made a 
pilgrimage to Lourdes. He has demo- 
cratized his court to a great extent. 
Putting behind him the frivolous life 
of a royal playboy, he has turned his 
energy toward improving the lot of his 
nation and its people. 

He began a program of modernizing 
his state, turning its back upon 
gambling, with an ambitious and ex- 
pensive five-year plan for the redevelop- 
of Monaco as an international 
Included is a program 
to attract tourists, thus boosting the 
national economy. That economy 
is based mainly upon the sale of postage 
stamps, profits from Monte Carlo’s 
powerful radio station, and levies on 


most 


ni 


o 
4 


now 


ment 
seaside resort. 


now 


commercial transactions. 
A sincere affection grew up between 
the Prince and the priest while they 





C. GREGORY JENSEN, a young Midwesterner 
who worked on the Son Francisco Chronicle 
last summer, is at present in Europe 
doing freelance writing. 


until 


worked out these personal and public 
changes together. A picture of Prince 
Rainier in Father Tucker’s parlor js 
inscribed ““To Father Tucker, ‘my own 
chaplain,’ with all my best and most 
affectionate wishes. Rainier.” 

Father Tucker acts as companion to 
the Prince, accompanying him to foot- 
ball games, plays, or movies. 

Through this kind of relationship, 
Father Tucker’s true 
reached. The Prince 
been brought closer to the teachings of 
his Church. Outward evidence is neces- 
sarily scant in such a personal matter, 
Yet “there is no question,” Canon 
Tucker that the Prince has 
more closely embraced the Faith of his 


been 
“definitely has 


goal has 


says, 


nation. 

The also feels 
“there is no that the 
faith of the nation as a whole has been 


Wilmington 
question” 


p! iest 


strengthened during his five years in 
Monaco. “The comparison between now 
and five years ago speaks for that—by 
church attendance, by the regular re- 
ceiving of the Sacraments by many more 
people, by the flourishing condition of 
two splendid youth groups, two ladies 
groups, and two study groups, all new 
since I came.” 

In spite of his success, Father Tucker 
is anxious for his mission in Monaco 
to end. “For a man with a 
tu the priesthood,” he says, “this work 
among a people who tend to take their 
Faith for granted often is not rewarding. 
] feel I have given Monaco the best 
five years of my life; the most fruitful 
in experience and in maturity of judg- 


vocation 


ment. But now I'm fed up.” 
More than any other thing, the 
Prince’s celebrated bachelorhood — is 


keeping Father Tucker on the job. As 
world-wide publicity has made abun- 
dantly Monaco’s throne will be 
abolished in case Prince Rainier dies 
without an heir. The nation then would 
become a protectorate of France, and 
unique 


clear. 


many of the Monegasques’ 
privileges could be lost. 

Now, with the Prince’s equally cele- 
brated engagement an accomplished fact, 
Father Tucker’s future course is some- 


what uncertain. “I would have quit long 


ago if he said wistfully, leaving 
the rest unsaid. Then he_ brightened 
and added, “Well, once I get the boy 


finally married off, I'll leave him to his 
own devices.” 

Despite his anxiety to leave, Father 
anyone of 


tiny 


Tucker is as conscious as 
his solid accomplishments in the 
nation which has been 
think,” he says seriously, “that I could 
not have rendered greater service to my 
Church and to my country elsewhere.” 


his charge. “I 


Grateful Monegasques, looking back 
on the refreshing changes their beloved 
Le Pére Tookaire has wrought, are in- 
clined to agree. 
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What is the difference how long you live? 


ONE OF THE first questions you ask 
when somebody dies is: how old was he? 
know how many vears he 
this 


Was he given torty. fifty, sixty? Less than 


You want to 


was allowed to spend in world. 


thirty or forty? You say: how tragic. 
More than sixty or seventy: you say he 
was blessed to have lived more than 
three score vears. 

You tell a friend how well he looks, 


and you receive a rewarding smile be- 
cause you imply that his healthy appear- 


ance justifies his looking forward to years 
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THE CROSS 


of healthy and happy living. Your phy- 
sician tells vou that you are in fine 
live 
his office as though 


con- 


dition and that you should a long 


time, and you leave 


he had handed you 
And yet. what difference does it make 


how long you live? Will you let the Cross 


a thousand dollars. 


give you light on the question of the 


length of time you spend in this world? 
If you will, you will come to the conclu- 


sion that it does not really matter 


by Bertrand Weaver, C.P. 


whether you live fo 


You 


the Cross throw 


may say 


} 


the length of my 


stop and think ab 
that the Cross thr 
this question, as it 
The Cross will 


book of God's eter 
like life-expectancy 
as you make it out 

Do you think it 
Christ died at the 


Christ tells us by His early death that the important thing is in what way. not how long, we have lived 






ENGTH OF LIFE 


The answer is in the Cross 


yne decade or ten. 


1at light could 
) such a que Stion as 
ivs? Well, if you will 
yut it, vou will see 
ws great light on 
does on all others. 
ww vou that in the 
nal wisdom, a term 
is not so important 
» DC. 
is by chance that 
ize He did? Under- 





stand that with God nothing happens by 
chance. Since God became man with the 
intention of dying, He had to set a 
limit to the days and years that He would 
spend on earth. Because He was God, 
He could have willed to die after having 
lived in this world for one hundred 
years, or a thousand years, or as long as 
He chose. 

If you hear of someone’s dying in his 
thirties, perhaps you are‘ tempted to 
think that he has been cheated. But 
your Saviour died when He was only 
thirty-three. You do not likely advert 
very often to the fact that our Lord 
was so young when He gave His life on 
the Cross. One reason for this might be 
that in many representations of Him on 
the Cross He age, 
thirty to sixty. 


O you wonder what light Jesus’ 
ID dying after only three decades of 
life throws on your life span? When you 
reach heaven and all mysteries are ex- 


could be any from 


plained, you will discover that there was 
some deeply hidden reason for His dy- 
ing at that particular age. Apart from 
such a hidden purpose, you know that 
Christ is telling you by His early death 
that with God the important thing will 
be not how long you will have lived in 
this world but in what way you will have 
spent the years, long or short, that He 
will have given you. 

This whole idea of the relative unim- 
portance of the amount of time we 
spend on earth is strikingly confirmed in 
the saints. They understood what thei1 
young Master was teaching them in this 
regard. Have you noticed the wide dif- 
ferences in the ages at which the saints 
died? St. Maria Goretti gave her life in 
defense of her chastity after spending a 
little more than a decade in this world. 
St. Paul of the Cross spent more than 
eight decades on earth, St. Alphonsus 
more than nine. Yet, in thinking about 
these saints, you ordinarily dwell not on 
the differences in age but on the splen- 
did use they made of the God 
allotted to them. 

And speaking about those who died 
in their teens, the boy martyr of the 
third century, St. Venantius, and the 
boy confessor of the twenties, St. Domi- 
nic Savio, meet above the centuries and 
agree that their time on earth, both hav- 
ing died at the age of fifteen, was long 
enough to learn and put into practice 
the wisdom taught them by their young 
Saviour 


time 


from the Cross. 

During the past century, a number 
of saints completed the work of theit 
sanctification in their twenties. Among 
them are the young Passionist scholastic, 
St. Gabriel, the young Carmelite nun, St. 
Therésé, and the laywoman, 
St. Gemma, all of whom died when they 
were twenty-four. 


young 
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Stop a moment and consider the im- 
pact on the world of the young heroine, 
St. Therésé. Do not be misled by the 
oversweet statues and pictures of her 
that sometimes And do not 
make the mistake of seeing the roses 
but not the crucifix which she carries 
in her arms, because if you do, you will 
miss the essential meaning of her great- 
The which represent the 
promised shower of favors which she has 
been letting fall from heaven ever since 
her death, would not be there except 
for the Cross. You can see how deeply 
she absorbed the wisdom of the Cross by 
her stating that age is nothing in the 
sight of God and her adding that a day 
without participation in the Cross is a 
day lost. 

Look now at two saints who, like Our 
Lord, died in their thirties. St. Cather- 
ine of Siena showed not only that sanc- 


you see, 


ness. roses, 


tity can be achieved in a short time but 
that very external works can be 
accomplished in a few years. In_ her 
thirty-three years, she not only reached 
the highest union with God possible on 
carth but composed treatises which are 
considered a mine of spiritual knowl- 
cdge, gave advice to 


great 


ecclesiastical and 





e@ Just think how happy you'd be 
if you lost everything you have right 
now—and then got it back again. 
—Journal of Living 











temporal rulers, and surrounded her- 
self with disciples whom she guided to 
great spiritual heights. 

It is more than seven centuries since 
St. Anthony of Padua died at the age ol 
thirty-six after only ten years in the 
priesthood. Thirty-six is only half the 
life expectancy of men in the United 
States today. But the three and a half 
this man were so fruitful 
recently as 1946, the Vicar of 
Christ and the Minister General of the 
Franciscan Order, of which St. Anthony 
was a member, seemed to be trying to 


decades of 
that, as 


outdo each other in his praise. 

While you are considering the won- 
drous fact that young men and 
women can have such a powerful effect 
on the whole Church for the duration 
of time, do not lose sight of the source 


such 


of their power, the Cross of their young 
That cause 
and inspiration of the fruitfulness of 
their few years on earth is highlighted 
by certain facts in their lives. St. Cath- 


Saviour. the Cross was the 


erine’s union with Our Lord in His 
Passion was so great that she received 
the marks of His wounds in her body. 


\nd where else but in the Cross could 
St. Anthony find the strength not only 
to accept death at the height of a most 
successful preaching career but to meet 


it joyfully singing his favorite hymp 
Our Lady? 

Saints who died in their forties « 
firm the importance of the idea th 
length of life is not essential. St. Fry 
cis of Assisi, whose order has given { 
Church hundreds of Saints, and who 
friars even now, seven centuries afd 
his death, number more than 35, 
not to mention the thousands of ny 
who claim him as their spiritual fathg 
lived only forty-four years. He a 
showed that the Cross was his supren 
inspiration by receiving the stigmat 
St. Francis Xavier, whose lasting infi 
ence on India and Japan still astoun( 
you, forty-six at his death. § 
Thomas Aquinas, who wrote volun 
alter volume of profound philosophi 
and sublime theology, was forty-nin 
when he died. 

Other saints were given longer lif 
St. Dominic, St. Thomas More, and §j 
Margaret Mary their fiftiq 
when death Benedict, Sy 
Bernard, and St. Teresa of Avila were ij 
their sixties. St. Augustine, St. Johj 
Vianney, and St. John Bosco died ij 
their seventies. St. Vincent de Pai 
and St. Paul of the Cross reached thei 
eighties. St. ‘Alphonsus lived into hi 
nineties. St. Anthony, the first abbv 
and the founder of 


was 


were in 


came. St. 


monasticism, an 
St. Paul the first hermit were both mor 
than a hundred when they died. 

Centuries before the coming of ow 
Divine Redeemer, God inspired the a 
thor of the Book of Ecclesiastes to write 
“Better is a child that is poor and wis 
than a king that is old and _ foolish 
And the Book of Wisdom declared th 
same truth in other words: ‘For vene 
able old age is not that of a long tim 
nor counted by the number of years.” 

Sut it remained for Christ, the I 
carnate Wisdom of God, to spell out thi 
truth with that unique eloquence whic 
goes with example. In the Cross, th 
Book of Wisdom which He alone coull 
properly write, He proclaims that th 
important thing with God is not th 
quantity of your days on earth, but the 
quality. 


IME is, indeed, of the essence, bu! 
Le in the sense that you need a lo 
of it. It is of the essence in the sense thal 
it is the raw material out of which youl 
eternity is to be fashioned. It is true 
that you can kill time, but do not d 
ceive yourself into believing that thi 
will not injure you in eternity. Divin 
Wisdom is telling you, by the use He 
made of the thirty-three years which He 
climaxed on the Cross, not to be con 
cerned about how many years will con 
stitute your life-span, but to be vel 
much concerned about the way in which 
you use the years, many or few, whid 
He sees fit to give you. 
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STAGE 


\! AND 


A SCREEN 


Stewart Granger gives sympathy and protection to Indian captive Debra Paget in “The Last Hunt” 


The Thundering Herd 


Few motion pictures generate the excitement and genuine 
thrills of THE LAST HUNT, which features a herd of more 
than 1,000 buffalo stampeding CinemaScope 
screen. The sight is one which isn’t likely to de duplicated 


across. the 


in a hurry, for it was considered one of the most difficult 
sequences ever filmed. 

Plot-wise, the picture attempts to recreate the atmosphere, 
the tensions, and the battles in the Dakota Territory when 
Indians and whites fought over the most valuable wild game 
Milton Lott’s 


memorable novel written around the last days of the great 


of all—the bison. The story is based on 


buffalo herds which once roamed the West but fell prey 
to avaricious commercial hunters. The remnants of the 
immense herd are protected today, but in the days of “the 
last hunt.” the bison was considered fair game. 

Robert Taylor, Stewart Granger, Lloyd Nolan, Debra 
Paget, and Russ Tamblyn are the principal players. Each 
is convincing, but the main attractions stem from the action 
scenes and the shots of the thundering de- 
scendants of a once-mighty and dangerous herd. It makes 
motion picture entertainment albeit briefly 
marred by suggestive situations. (M-G-M) 


lumbering, 


for stirring 


Reviews in Brief 
PICNIC is a visually striking adaptation of William Inge’s 


sensual comedy-drama. It has brilliant performances, clever 
direction by Josh Logan, and an almost complete lack of 
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moral value. The action stems from the arrival. in a small 
Kansas town, of a handsome ne’er-do-well and his impact 
on the lives of some ordinary, though not typical, folk. 
While the scenes of a town picnic are vividly painted, the 
overemphasis on sexual incidents in the story and the failure 
lo stress any positive moral values practically rule out a 
recommendation of any sort. Rosalind Russell’s performance 
is brilliant in a rather thankless role, but William Holden is 
shoulders. Kim Novak, 
Field, and Arthur 
production re- 


too mature for the assignment he 
Cliff Robertson, Susan Strasberg, Betty 
O'Connell are all good, but this elaborate 
tains its hollow and unpleasant ring in spite of them. 
(Columbia) 


RANSOM is an expanded version of a television play which 
attracted considerable attention presented on the 
United States Steel Hour. 
a ransom demand, and a family’s decision to meet threats 


when 
It is the story of a kidnapping, 


with courage and determination. The basic idea is a solid 
dramatic 
bit thin, and the final fearful decision lacks the 
should have. Glenn Ford and Donna 
terrors and torments of distraught parenthood quite effec- 


issue, but in this presentation it is stretched a 
impact it 
Reed convey the 


tively, and there are strong supporting performances in this 
fairly interesting adult drama. (M-G-M 


The Western formula has become so cliché-ridden that it 
is losing even the most obiiging adult viewer. but in AT 
GUNPOINT there is a fresh and intriguing slant. Fred 
MacMurray is cast as a frontier-day storekeeper who kills 
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Jane Wyman asks 
St. Andrew for 

a special favor 

in “Miracle 

in the Rain” 








Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne are actors stranded 
in Prague in the comedy-drama, “The Great Sebastians” 


Stere Allen 

as the clarinet- 
playing King 

of Swing 

in “The Benny 
Goodman Story” 









is a Ve 


a bank robber the first time he fires a gun. Immediately yg ofte? © 





becomes the town hero, but when the slain man’s o: of the 
returns to terrorize the community, the people try to its hist 
MacMurray and his family to leave the town Dor There 


Malone. Tommy Rettig. Walter Brennan, and Skip Home 
are sturdy cast members in this genuinely interesting fam 
size Western. (Allied Artists 

Rauco! 
is base 


Jane Wyman and Van Johnson generate more ; 
. It is a 


interest 




















the story of MIRACLE IN THE RAIN than Ben H: 
was able to do with the adaptation ot his own novel. Ti —~?- 
performances as a pair of World War II romancers set sp the be 
to a rather conventional plot, not unlike the daily s I. 
operas of radio and television. She is an average you mn - 
woman working in a Manhattan ofhce, and he a sok finally 
on leave. The romance starts unconventionallyv but fol] ‘ clie 
a familiar pattern until death ends the idyll. The clima¢ was 
scenes. filmed in and around St. Patrick’s Cathedral In a 
INspiring and excellently handled In these Passages are | 
picture advances into a more substantial and satisfving moo mitl 
one which is handled with intelligence and good taste. | 
addition to the sensitive portrayals of the stars, Will THE 
Gargan, Eileen Heckart. Josephine Hutchinson, and fy ue Je 
Clark give excellent support. (Warner Bros.) Lyn 
ne dran 
pho! 
Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz carry their TV capers to sae 
screen once again in FOREVER DARLING, a fam lies 
roundelay tailored to fit their special brand of clow: ou 
Lucy's” devoted channel admirers will find it to i 
liking, but it is doubtful if many others will discover a 
than a few chuckles as the couple play out a rather pall — 
charade. climaxed by slapstick sequence on a camping ae 
trip. Colorful, at times amusing, this is a mild contributi 
from TV's top funmakers. (M-G-M 
Na 
THE LITTLEST OUTLAW is a Disney feature, produ - 
in Mexico, with a heart-warming story and an appealin 19° 
is the central characte Pablito” is a lad with a ere the 
for horses, one in particular being jumping thoroughbt cas 
that has been ordered destroved by its owner The les 
steals the horse and sets off on a series of exciting if 
humorous adventures, 1 pp d by a bull-ring s quel | ] 
is thrilling and unusually well don Andres Velasg 
is superb as the boy nd Pedro Armandariz is exce 
the general who owns jumper. This is a splendid 
duction, one which eve ember of the family will eny T 
Buena Vista fl; 
tl 
The king of Swing is fittingly eulogized in the jazz-fill ul 
BENNY GOODMAN STORY, with TV's Steve All C 
handling the clarinet and the title role More import ( 
to the jazz addicts is the presence of such now legendat 
heures as Teddy Wilson Zige, Elman Lionel Har } ( 
Gene krupa. Harry James, and Martha Tilton. Their « 
tributions overshadow convenuonal rv in which G 
man’s ris€é to jazz eloquence is pleasantly depicted. Alle ( 
is equal to the acting demands made on | and Dont 
Reed is attractively convincing. But the swing beat 
the top attraction in this entertaining family show. (Unt 
versal-International) 
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is a venomous victim of his tyranny. For the rest it 1s 
often exciting, generally interesting, and comparable to most 
of the fictional treatments of the Mongol conquests. But 
its historical accuracy is on a par with television's You Are 


There series. (RKO-Radio) 


The New Plays 


Raucous fun, THE MATCHMAKER, starring Ruth Gordon, 
js based on Thornton Wilder's The Merchant of Yonkers. 
It is a rewritten version of the original which was presented 
unsuccessfully on Broadway in 1938. The revisions turn 
the trick. for this boisterous comedy is a hilarious hit in 
1956. Miss Gordon is seen, and heard, as a matchmaker 
in an early nineteenth-century setting, a garish creature who 
fnally captures a wealthy merchant for herself, instead of 
a dient. It is broad farce, played to the hilt by an ex- 
perienced cast, and the result is almost continuously comic. 
In addition to Miss Gordon's flamboyant playing. there 
are knowing performances by Herlie and 
Smith, in this laugh-filled affair. 


Eileen Loring 


THE GREAT SEBASTIANS is not only a rollicking tour 
de force for the combined acting talents of Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne, but a thoroughly entertaining 
drama for the audience as well. 
phoney 


comedy- 
The stars appear as rather 
mindreaders appearing on a vaudeville 
stage during the time the Communist invaders took over that 


democratic nation. 


Prague 


Playing the story in alternately serious 
and comic vein, the stars are in rare, but expectedly fine. 
fettle as they outwit the new masters of Czechoslovakia and 
eventually make their escape. The Lunts have excellent 
support from their cast, but essentially and primarily this 
is their show all the wav—and a delightful event for their 
friends on this side of the footlights. It is well worth 'seeing. 
Nancy Walker's droll clowning is the sole, and 
asset in FALLEN ANGELS, a revival of Noel 
1925-vintage “comedy.” Her sense of timing and feeling for 
the ludicrous are invaluable in any production. and in this 
case she has the entire second act to herself. 


limited, 
Coward's 


However, wit- 
less dialogue, the banality of the plot. and the general air 
of decadence in the humor counterbalance her determined 
clowning. In striving for the sophisticated approach, this 
jibe at marriage is merely cheap and tasteless. It is not recom- 
mended. 


TAMBURLAINE THE GREAT, 


flambovant, bombastic 


\[arlowe’s 
study, which was the forerunner of 
the Shakespearean plays, comes to 


Christophet 


America for the first 
time. In a limited engagement, superbly directed by Tyrone 
Guthrie. and with Anthony Quayle leading a fine Canadian 
cast, the production is fiery, horror-crammed, and dripping 
with a conqueror’s megalomania. It is written and acted in 
one key. thunderous, and While Marlowe's 
blank verse is vigorous and commanding, it lacks the beauty 
ind rhythm which the Bard brought to his later plays. 
Quavle and the entire Canadian cast have brought an artis- 


declamatory. 


tically satisfying and thoroughly interesting “new” produc- 


uon to Broadway. We can only hope that they will return. 


sean O'Casev’s RED ROSES FOR ME comes to Broadway 
after a long and well-publicized wait. For the most part 
it is a verbally effective, though often effuse, drama in which 
the Dublin playwright spins his story of events in the lives 
of his townfolk during a transport strike of 1913. The 
principal figure, and we may assume it is autobiographical, 
is a young man 
rounding him are 
some bitter, some 


who sacrifices all for “principle.” Sur- 
family and friends. some understanding. 
frustrated 


Their lvric speech. manv times 
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written to the point of saturation by the verbose O’Casey, 
has a lilting ring and a beauty all its own. But aural con- 
viction isn’t always quite enough, and in this case O’Casey’s 
spiritual shallowness fails to balance the scales. While he 
is concerned with being lyrical, he is less than interested in 
the spiritual values, and his entire play suffers as a result. 
A dream sequence, with choreography by Anna Sokolow, 
is interesting though hardly a requisite for this type of play. 


“Quotes” 


“In this nation every writer, actor, or producer, no matter 
what mode of expression he may use, should be freed from 
the censor’—Justice William O. Douglas in a Supreme Court 
decision in which all censorship of motion pictures is de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

“It is the duty (of motion picture producers and_thos¢ 
concerned with their effect) to exercise a legitimate vigilance 
over the moral qualities of pictures the majority of 
spectators ask nothing more of a motion picture than it 
reflect truth. goodness, and beauty; in a word, the spirit of 
God”—Pope Pius XII, in a recent address to motion picture 
exhibitors and producers. 

The Bishops of the United States have called for a crusade 
to arouse Catholics to a vigorous protest over the increase 
in morally objectionable motion pictures. The evidence is 
Legion of Decency list. that we 
deluged with such movies. 


there. in any are being 
3rutality, sadism, unrestrained 
sex scenes, are on 


situation. 


the upswing—and it is a dangerous 
Censorship is always a last resort, but it is no 
more inimical to the national welfare abuse of the 
moral responsibility which is inherent in the production 
of motion pictures. 


than 


Playguide 

FOR THE FAMILY: (On Tour) Hear, Hear; Marcel 
Marceau 

FOR ADULTS: The Great Sebastians; The Tea- 
house of the {ugust Moon; The 
Desk Set: Witness for the Pros- 
ecution; The Chalk Garden; The 
Diary of inne Frank; The 
Matchmaker; No Time for Ser- 
geants; The Lark; The Righteous 
are Bold; Time Limit; Tambur- 
laine the Great 
(On Tour) Anastasia; The King 
and I The Boy Friend; The 
Solid Gold Cadillac 

PARTLY Plain ar Fancy; Silk Stockings; 


Inherit the Wind; Tiger at the 
Gates; Red Roses For Me 
(On Tour The Bad _ Seed; 


OBJECTIONABLE: 


Kismet 

COMPLETELY Bus St Janus: The Pajama 

OBJECTIONABLE: Game; Pipe Dream; Cat on a 

Hot Tin Roof; Will Success Spoil 
tock Hunter?; A Hatful of Rain; 
A View from the Bridge; Fallen 
Angels; Third Person 
(On Tour) Tea and Sympathy; 
Can-Ca? The Little Hut 
































ALKING slowly along a gray corridor, dark with years 

of the city’s grime, she heard the evening sounds of police 

headquarters: the siren growl of a fast car coming in 
from somewhere, an amiable rumble of cops’ voices from_ the 
caged-in booking office around a corner of the corridor, a crazy 
scream from the receiving hospital four floors above. She walked 
through the open door of the empty press room and stopped neat 
the Post Chronicle desk. She remembered a young man’s battered 
hat lying there, a cigarette burning down. 

Briskly she got out her compact. In its square, expensive mirror 
she glanced at the weather-touched angle of her soft felt hat and 
saw that her lipstick was all right, faintly sketched and smooth. 
Bitterly—bitter with pride and with hurt—she knew she was faz 
nearer to being beautiful now than when she had been here 
before. Fourteen years ago. Then she had been not quite nine- 
teen, just learning to be a good reporter, and that faraway girl 
had powdered her nose from a fifty-nine-cent compact. The 
girl’s face had been shy and eager, quick to pity, too vulnerable 
to the human pain which a reporter has to watch. But now, 
there was a suave modeling and poise which success and pride 
can give a woman’s face. 

Pride. She had earned it, and with a lift of the chin she held 
it now, when she thought she needed it most. 

Ihe man who once had been night police reporter here was 
her husband of these fourteen years; and just one month ago, as 
quietly and gently as he had always lived with her, he had left 
her. Knowing him, remembering odd little things he had said, 


she guessed that he had come back this way, silently to disappear 


into the depths of the city for awhile, where they both had been 
young and poor. 


Tomorrow she would start looking for him. Her experienced 
mind trying to outguess his; and money could buy a lot of help. 
But tonight somehow, it was enough to have wandered through 
the dark April weather to this room where they had met so many 
midnights as boy and girl. Some women could remember a board- 
ing school, a college campus, gay young parties. She had to 
remember this room, the crowded newspaper office where she 
herself worked and the byways of the city after nightfall. 
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With her hands in her pockets she was 
staring at the grimy walls when a cop 
passed by in the corridor. He stopped, 
turned, and came back slowly. He was 
middle-aged, graying at the temples, 
with a strong-lined face. And the stead- 
iest eyes she had seen in a long time. 

“Why Julie!” he said. “Julie Ran- 
dall!” 

“Hello, Al,” she said. 

His hand, gentle with corded power, 
enclosed hers for an instant. Then, 
“Like old times, to see you here again, 
Julie,” he said. 

“They were good times,” she said 
softly. 

He was looking at her eyes, straight. 
“Often we read how fine you’ve been 
doing,” he said. “In Hollywood.” 

“Well enough,” she said. “It’s work.” 
He nodded. “We've been proud of 
you,” he said quietly. He hesitated a 
moment. “You've grown up, Julie,” he 
said. 

“People do.” 

“But you're different,” he said. 
And in his deep, sad knowledge of peo- 
ple he seemed to fumble a bit for his 
words, “I can tell you’ve won. That's 
good. Around 
losers.” 

In pain she hoped she didn’t show, 
she felt her chin coming up once more 
in that cool, almost unconscious gesture 
of pride and of competence. 

Still looking at her, Al said, “And 
how’s Ed doing these days, Julie, my 
dear?” 

She drew a soft careful breath. 

“I don’t know, Al,” she said. “In fact, 
I don’t know where he is.” 

“Oh, now, I’m hear that,” 
Al said in a deeper voice, roughened 
by concern. “No trouble, I 


hope?” 
6“ ELL no,” she said “Nothing I 

\ can’t When the time 
comes.” She felt her lips tightening and 
relaxed them in an easy smile. 

“Oh.” He hesitated again. Then, 
“Why not come and ride the car with us 
for awhile tonight?” he asked. ‘For old 
times’ sake.” 

“I’d—I'd love to,” she said proudly. 
A reporter had to be trusted, and liked, 
to receive that casual invitation. 

He smiled. “O.K. Meet us at the foot 
of the hill, down below. They’re getting 
kind of sticky about regulations here 
lately.” 

She was waiting in the shadows when 
the big police car slipped out of traffic 
and alongside the curb. The back door 
swung open and she got in so swiftly 
that the car barely had to pause. Al was 
sitting on the right hand side of the 
front seat with his report board and 
work sheet on his lap. He kept on writ- 
ing studiously. After a block he said: 


’ 


here we see so many 


SOrry to 


serious 


manage. 
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“Mrs. Randall, I want you to meet 
Homer Nordstrom.” 

The big, young cop at the wheel po- 
litely lifted his new-looking,  shiny- 
visored cap clear off his head. His 
hair was blond and crisply curling, with 
a sort of homely country look. He 
glanced quickly around at her, not 
smiling. He was hardly more than a 
boy, and he had a good face. 

“Homer's just two months on the 
force, but he’ll do, for a rookie,” Al said 
with a seamed sidewise grin and a hand 
on the boy’s shoulder. 

Homer’s ears turned red with humble 
pleasure. He edged the police car out 
of the pouring traffic line and slid it 
smoothly into a vacant place far ahead. 

When they got back up on the hill, an 
old part of town, Al took the three-inch, 
button-operated microphone from_ its 
dashboard bracket, and holding it in the 
cut of his hand, murmured into it; his 
check-in call, reporting this car back on 
patrol. A few minutes later, both men 
became suddenly motionless in the 
moving car as the small, black radio 
box under the instrument panel said: 
““Two-A-Fourteen. Two-A-Fourteen. In 
the alley, at the rear of 763 Wells Street, 
a prowler, now. A prowler attempting 
entrance through a window. Code Four. 
This man is believed to be armed. That 
is all.” 

A fine rain, with a little wind, was 
putting cold halos around the street 
lights. Homer had already slammed the 
car into a fast right turn at a corner 
and, with a quick reach, had touched 
two flip switches on the dashboard. The 
big flashing red lights on the top of the 
car above the windshield began making 
eerie reflections on the racing, wet hood, 
and the siren on the right front fender 
started its first, great, running wail. Al 
acknowledged into the microphone and 
half turned in his seat. 

“That’s us, Julie. I forgot to tell you 
our number,” he said. “Two-A-Fourteen 
—Headquarters district, Radio Car Four- 
teen. Code Four means emergency, use 
red lights and siren.” 

“Two-A-Fourteen. 
Change,” the said. “Change, 
Two-A-Fourteen. Two-A-Two reports 
itself in vicinity to the north. Two-A- 
Two will go Code Four to north end of 
alley. Two-A-Fourteen, you will go Code 
Three to south end of alley. Acknowl- 
edge, Two-A-Fourteen.” 

Al acknowledged and turned again. 
“We go in dark. Code Three means do 
NOT use red lights and siren. So Two- 
A-Two’s lights and siren will drive the 
guy out to us. That’s the geography of 
the alley. It’s a steep slope up to us, so 
the guy will be running slower and 
maybe winded.” 

Homer had already touched the flip 
switches into silence and darkness except 


Two-A-Fourteen. 
radio 


for the regular headlights. The ¢ 
scudded down an empty street and the 
into a bright avenue, and then the 
swung again, into the dimmest streq 
yet. They could hear Two-A-Two's sire, 
coming from a long way off. A half 
block more and the car slid silently to 
the curb and the two men got out with 
their revolvers drawn and went into the 
alley, one on each side, in the darknes 
under the mouldy brick walls of th 
old buildings. 

Julie got out too, on the street side 
and stood watching from around the 
rear end of the car. The alley was yen 
steep, with a broken pavement, and 
almost black. Two-A-Two’s siren wa; 
coming in fast and suddenly at the bot 
tom end of the alley great red lights 
blazed. In the rain they made garbage 
cans and fire escapes stand out in lurid 
silhouette. She could see Al and Homer 
flattened against their walls, waiting 
Around in front of Two-A-Two came 
two other officers, and flashlights began 
playing into sunken doorways and w 
across the fire escapes. But nothing els 
moved. The two pairs of officers worked 
toward each other, and then all at once 
everybody was running back downhill 
and there was a fifth figure running, 
toward the red lights—a man who had 
crouched hiding somewhere until Two- 
A-Two’'s cops had passed him. So Julie 
judged he was a professoinal, a two- or 
three- time loser who knew about police 
traps. But his nerve had broken and he 
had tried too soon to sneak back along a 
wall and away. One of the Two-A-Twi 
cops was gaining fast and Julie saw the 
dark meaningless figure of crime stop 
and turn and hold up his hands and she 
saw Al closing in and she saw Homer 
stumble with big-footed eagerness, going 


down on one knee and in a rookie’ 


awkwardness losing his gun. It made af 


sliding splash into a width of running 
water among dark trash and sand. And 
then they were all gathered in the light 
of Two-A-Two, a black knot of men 
and one of them with the pull-out micro 
phone was reporting, “The suspect is in 
custody.” Just police routine, but Julie 
knew the set, overly-grammatical phrases 
by which brave men, radio-conscious, 
report the difference between life and 
death. 


HEN AI and Homer came walk 
W ing up the alley, Homer lagged 
unobtrusively behind. With large, hur 
ried hands he was wiping his revolver 
with his handkerchief and looking at it. 
He tried to slip it back into his holster, 
but Al said: 
“Let me see that gun.” 
Shamefacedly Homer let him have it, 
and Al took it to the headlights of the 
car. He broke it and tried it, 
bending over working on_ it. 
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“You've got sand and dirt in the 
mechanism,” he said. But he finally got 
the hammer to click emptily several 
times in a row. 

Homer said anxiously, “It’s working 
all right now.” 

“Yeah,” Al said kindly. “But when we 
take Julie back we'll borrow you an- 
other from the property room.” He 
didn’t want to make much of it, for 
Homer’s sake. Al was like that. 

Al reported the car back in, and again 
they drove around patroling that old 
part of town, not talking much. 

And Julie was remembering a time 
when she too had been a part of the 
city and its night. She and a boy—Ed 
Randall. She was a general-assignment 
reporter, working out of the newspaper 
city room uptown, and when she got 
through work at ten o'clock she would 
go down to police headquarters to be 
with him until he got through at two 
in the morning. It was the only way 
they could have their evenings together. 
Sometimes, two or three cops or a pair 
of detectives might drift into the press 
room. She knew most of them, from her 
own work; and those were good hours, 
with slow, humanity-wise talk, often bit- 
ter with the shocks of human 
querie, which not even cops ever get 
fully used to. And listening to some story 
Ed's hand 
would perhaps reach out to find and 
hold her own in the drift of tobacco 
smoke. And she would feel her eyes go- 


grotes- 


in the squad-room lingo, 


ing suddenly too clear, showing every- 
thing, she meant. 

After two o’clock they might go down 
the hill and walk along the waterfront 
in the night, to end up in an all-night 
oyster where they could hold 
hands across the table. And as_ they 
walked, the ships and the lonely lights 
made restless, golden threads on the 
black tide—the theirs and 
all its distances, as if nobody else had 


house 


world was 
ever been so young or loved so much. 
One night they had been standing 
locked in long embrace at the shadowy 
corner of a pier shed. A car must have 
crept to a silent stop behind them, be- 
cause a_ spotlight abruptly and 
searchingly thrown upon them. As they 
stepped apart and Ed turned swiftly 
with narrowed eyes into the glare, they 
heard Al’s voice: “Oh. I’m Hi, 
you kids.”” The light was switched off, 
but Julie and Ed walked over to the car 
and later on, when the two cops came 
off duty, they all went to a waterfront 
hamburger joint for mugs of coffee and 
a smoke. So, though everyone must have 
guessed already, Al and his then veteran 
partner, now retired, had been the first 
friends they ever really told. 

After they were married, and while Ed 
was gone as a Navy flyer through the 
war years, Julie went to Los Angeles 


was 


sorry. 
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on a better job. There, her swift knack 
of newspaper writing began to harden 
into sophistication. So pretty soon she 
was doing a Hollywood news column 
for her Los Angeles paper, developing 
her own style, her own approach to that 
astonishing inner world—and then that 
fresh viewpoint was abruptly picked up 
and syndicated for a chain of afternoon 
papers and that was the big break, and 
the money. And the money. It got big- 
ger from there, a lot bigger; even by 
the time Ed came back from the far 
Pacific she had a beautifully expensive 
apartment. But the night he did get 
back, lean and tan and tired, she had to 
go to a big Hollywood party for a new 
actress from England. She took Ed 
along, but he was uncomfortable, cour- 
teously puzzled; and maybe that was a 
symbol of what their newly streamlined 
life was going to be. 

Ed got a job in the publicity depart- 
ment of a studio, and he was a good 
publicity man, as he had been a good 
police reporter. In 1950 she bought a 
house in Beverly Hills; not an especially 
grand house, but which made a 
perfect modern setting. At 
the parties she gave, Ed strolled seri- 
ously among the guests, being a perfect 


one 


and very 


and very modern host for her purposes, 
but somehow more and more quietly 
as the lines of amusement deepened 
around his eyes. All the famous 
people were always especially cordial to 
him, her husband; never letting him 
remember that by Hollywood caste 
standards, he was merely a workaday- 
paid publicity man. As he left the 
twenties and went into the thirties, he 
developed a curious quality of remote- 
ness, as if no human passion could ever 
quite get through his charming and 
companionable courtesy. 

And Ed 


time 


more 


silent as 
Admittedly, her daily 
round of famous personalities and forth- 


more and 


went by. 


more 


coming pictures and new trends and 
manners and clothes—it was a_ brittle 
and sophisticated world. But there was 
pride too; pride of work and of success 
and of being important. 
how y had how 
young and humble among the nameless 
of the earth, she mentally brushed aside 
Ed’s hesitant talk the old 
paper nights. Once he had said: ‘Peo- 
ple should muddy their feet again in 
the waters of reality.” She understood 
better now that he had left. She had 
come back from a flying trip to New 
York and found him No note 
or message left, nothing like that. Ed 
never was much of an explainer, and 
when he did something he meant it, 


Remembering 


poor they been, and 


about news- 


gone. 


quietly. Just his clothes gone, his 
well-darkened pipes; and she got an 
odd squeeze of the heart when she 


saw how little empty space his going 






















































































Na ek de 
The police car slipped to the curb. 


The back door opened and she got in 


the 
house. 


had left in rich closets and chests 
of that She hadn't realized 
how simple and how few were the things, 
the things of this world, that he needed. 
And—and had thought that she 
herself was one of them. The hardest 
part to bear was once she had been. 
Fourteen, 
the police radio was talking to them 
again from the small black box. 
“Two-A-Fourteen. [I wo-A-Fourteen. 
A man 812 Kearney Street. 


she 


And now tonight, in Ca 


dead at 
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812 Kearney. A man dead, upstairs. 
See the neighbors. That is all.” 

Al acknowledged as Homer speeded 
up, to go Code Four with lights and 
siren, clearing the traffic ahead of them. 
When they got there, Al nodded to 
Julie and the three of them went in, 
and up the dim and creaking stairs of 
a dingy rooming house. 
were gathered in the 


The neighbors 


upper hallway, 
outside an open door. It was very 
simple. An old man was lying dead, 
fallen partway across the bed. While 


Homer stood official at the 
neighbors’ white faces in the door, Al 
made a fast, experienced search of the 
body and then the room. There 
nothing. The old man had simply died. 
That was: all. And then while Julie 
leaned one shoulder against the wall, 
watching, Al’s heavy, dark figure bent 


looking 


was 


once more over a fellow mortal who 
had fallen. His big hands mercifully 
lifted and straightened the legs, put 


the thin old arms in an attitude of peace 


and dignity. There was another siren 


in the street outside; two of the coro- 
ner’s young men came in briskly, with 
a long wicker basket, and Al turned 


away. In the doorway a_ neighbor 


said: “He was a good old man. Always 
a cheerful word if you should happen 


to meet him in the hall, here.” 


HILE the coroner’s men got to 
\) work, Al put on his glasses and 
studiously made brief notes in his dime- 
store notebook. 

Another neighbor said: “He 
good life. He worked hard, 
done good wherever he saw.” 

On the way down the stairs with Al, 
Homer clomping heavily ahead of them, 
Julie said: 

“God. 


Say. 


had a 
and he 


The little things that people 
For comfort. For a bit of remem- 
brance. Among strangers.” 

Al glanced at her. 

“Had you forgotten, Julie?” he asked 
gently. 

They got in the car and Al reported 
into the microphone: “—Death at 812 


Kearney. Edward C. Carlson, about 
seventy, a laborer. \pparently natural 
causes. No suspicious circumstances 


The coroner’s office is in charge. They 
will attempt to locate relatives.” They 
rode around awhile, and their next 
call was: ‘“Two-A-Fourteen. Two-A- 
Fourteen. A woman creating a dis- 
turbance at 521 Blewett Street. 521 


Blewett. A woman is creating a dis- 
turbance there. Fourth floor rear. The 
landlady requests that you enter by the 
fire escape, to avoid the property damage 
of breaking down this woman’s door, 
which is bolted from the inside. The 
landlady will be waiting in the alley 
with a ladder to assist you and direct 
you. That is all.” 
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It was a far more poverty-sodden 
building than the last one. The land- 
lady waiting in the alley was a hard- 
faced, old biddy. She began talking 
shrilly: “I don’t know anything about 
her. She just came here two days ago 
and she don’t talk English very good 
and—” and from high above them in 
the dark and the rain they heard the 
woman, and it was pretty awful. The 
ladder was propped up to reach the 
drop-off of the fire escape, and the 
harsh old landlady peered sharply at 
Julie, climbing after Al 
and When Julie got to the 
fourth landing, Al had already found a 
unlocked inside, and 
Homer was clambering in over the sill. 
Julie climbed in after him. It 
young woman, maybe even pretty some- 


who began 


Homer. 
window and was 
was a 
times, and in this room she was giving 


birth all and in terror. Her 
dark eyes, swimming for help, looked 


alone 


up and rested upon the heavy, compas- 
sionate face of Al bending over her, 
and she tried to say something but 
her English words were too broken. 
Homer, staring, was getting a strange, 
hard, white line around his lips, and 
\l said sharply: “Unbolt that door and 





e Success depends partly on 
whether people like you wherever 
you go or whenever you go.—Bank- 


ing 








go downstairs and find a phone and 
turn in a Code 


Five. For the nearest 
city ambulance crew. Tell ‘em it’s 
an O. B. emergency. Tell ’em to come 
fast.” But as Homer lurched out 


shakily, Al turned to Julie with level 


eyes. “They can’t get here in time,” 
he said. “It’s up to us, my dear. Are 
you all right?” And Julie nodded. 


In this back room, there were cotton 
clotheslines strung sagging from wall 
to wall, and Al took a blanket and 
pinned it up for a curtain. He pointed 
to a gas plate over a small corner 
sink and said: “Hot water, Julie. 
Lots of it. And keep it coming.” And 
then he went back of the blanket, and 
Julie kicked the door shut against the 
crowded the hall, and started 
the water going, in some dented pans 
that she found. 

It didn’t last long. At one point 
Julie heard Homer clearing the neigh- 
bors and the saw-voiced landlady out 
of the hallway and standing guard at 
that door; and then Al came around the 
edge of the blanket again and held 
out a child toward her waiting hands. 
And Julie washed the child, and made 
him beautiful and wrapped him in a 
frayed, clean dish towel, and went to 
hand him back to Al, who shook his head 


faces in 


and motioned toward the bed. So j 
was Julie who laid the baby in th 
mother’s arms. 
And afterward, on the way down thoy 
stairs, Julie whispered: 
“the poor and lonely 
Without looking at her, Al said: 
“Had you forgotten, Julie?” 


ND Julie bent her head, and the 
F "yen on out the back alley door 
of the place and got into the car again, 
\fter a time, Al motioned Homer in to 
brightly lighted 
an all-night lunch 
counter. He got out and went in, saying 
nothing. But Julie saw him talking into 
a pay phone on the wall. Al had been 
calling home, she judged, to say good 
night. 


” 


a curb, before the 


steamy window -ol 


Most cops on the night patrol 
find time to do that. Then he put in 
another call, and 
They had driven around for quite 
a while when the radio talked to them 
“Two-A-Fourteen. Two-A-Four 
Q Code. Q Code. That is all” 

“That means for us to talk to head- 
quarters by land phone, not over the 
air.” Al explained to Julie, so they 
pulled into a filling station and_ this 
time Al wasn’t at the pay phone long. 
He came back to the car looking serious. 

“Another headquarters guy is in kind 
of trouble,” he said. “We'll go pick 


shorter curter. 


again: 
teen. 


g 
him up and get him into the car here 
and let him ride around with us awhile. 
It will do him good. You know, the 
night air and all.” 

“Look,” Julie said. “I'll get out here | 
and take a taxi back to my hotel, so- 
“You know us, Julie. 











” 


“No.” Al said. 
You're still like one of us. I saw that j 
awhile ago, back yonder. You know} 


men—veah and women too—well, kind | 
of, make their mistakes.” 

So they drove on to another dark and 
shabby block, and when the car stopped 
in front of a cheap saloon, Julie got outj 
and went across the street to be out off 
the way. From the corners of her eyes! 
she watched Al bringing his friend out 
of the place, Homer helping. The man’s 
head was down and his feet were only 
just walking, with the two uniformed 
cops half-carrying him, one on_ each 
side. His snap-brim gray hat almost fell | 
off once, and Al jammed it back on, al} 
Methodically, } 
they got him into the back seat of the 
car. And slowly, Julie realized that 
tonight she had seen death and birth 
and kindness and the routine courage 
of workaday hearts. And that now she 
was watching loyalty and tolerance. 

When she went back to the car the 
two men had their friend lying on the } 
back seat, and they had covered him with 
a rough gray police blanket as all such 
cars carry for accident cases. Homer 
clucked disapprovingly and looked 





most down over his eyes. 
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scared. He was a good boy and you 
could tell that he would make a fine 
cop some day. Al motioned to Julie 
and she got into the front seat, next 
to Homer, and AI slid in beside her. 

And then they heard a terrible flat 
monotone, suddenly so different, coming 
from the small black box: “All cars. 
All cars.” 

There was a deathly, grating pause. 
Then the radio said: “All cars attention. 
Headquarters District Two. A stickup 
and shooting. Ninth and Chapel at the 
drug store on the southwest corner. The 
proprietor and one clerk are down. 
Shots are continuing on the sidewalks. 
Two-A-Seven go Code Four.” 

And Two-A-Fourteen, with its curious 
freight, was rolling. On a screeching 
left turn, Al reported: “Two-A-Fourteen 
at Ninth and Harbor. We are going 
in.” 

“Roger, Two-A-Fourteen, you have the 
hot run. Two-A-Seven your call is now 
Code Three. Two-A-Fourteen is nearest 
and going in. All other cars responding 
be watchful for the lights and siren of 
I'wo-A-Fourteen.” 

A speed-blurred intersection whipped 
by, and the radio spoke again: “All 
cars on the shooting. An officer is in- 
volved and needs help. On the side- 
walk near the drug store.” 

Two more screaming blocks, and the 
radio said: “On the shooting, all cars. 
The officer involved is Joe McLarnin 
and he is dead. Joe is down.” 


ULIE had an instantaneous picture 

of the silver-bordered case 
affixed to a wall at headquarters.  In- 
side the case, on old black velvet, were 
many small, silver bars, each with only 
a name and a date—and plenty of room 
on the black velvet for more. And on 
the top of the frame only the simple 
inscription: In The Line Of Duty. 

The radio said: ‘“Two-A-Fourteen 
and all cars. Two suspects in the shoot- 
ing going west on Chapel now in a cream 
Cadillac convertible, license in the Six 
Column, _ five-Norah-three-six-eight-one. 
They are male Caucasians, in the twen- 
ties, one with black hair, horn-rimmed 
glasses, one wearing checkered sports 
jacket, both slender. They killed an 
officer. They are still armed.” Another 
pause, and then with quick sharpness: 
“Two-A-Fourteen, cream Cadillac seen 
to turn at high speed north on Bayview 
Boulevard. Coming your way, north on 
Bayview Boulevard.” 

Swinging an abrupt corner they went 
up on two wheels and Al said quietly: 
“Two-A-Fourteen will intercept or pur- 
sue,” 

“All cars. All cars. Two-A-Fourteen 
is in pursuit. Two-A-Fourteen, keep re- 
porting. All others stop your yacking 
and listen. And close in. Close in.” 


glass 
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Al said: “Julie. 
out of this car.” 

But there wasn’t time. A cream con- 
vertible flashed by on the lighted boule- 
vard a half block ahead of them, and 
within Julie’s one gasping breath Homer 
had slammed Two-A-Fourteen into an- 
other fierce right turn. And all the 
trafic was crowding to the curbs for 
blocks before them. Except for a fleet- 
ing, cream car, low and scudding, far 


You’ve got to get 


ahead. And Al was murmuring into 
the microphone, reporting block by 
block. Julie couldn’t hear him, but 


police radio to all cars was not more 
than five seconds behind: ‘Two-A-Four- 
teen is in pursuit. North on Bayview at 
Maple—north on Bayview passing Elm— 
west on Pine—passing Seventh—north on 
Summit...” 

And Julie knew that from all direc- 
tions cars were working to points of 
possible convergence, closing in, closing 
in, trying to guess ahead of the fleeing 
car. 

Al said once, with horror-closed eyes: 
“Oh, Julie—” 

“Never mind,” Julie said. “—Watch 
out! They're going into the curb! 
They're abandoning!—” 

“We'll all get busted out 
Homer groaned. “A 
car!” 


for this,” 
woman in the 
And he slammed Two-A-Fourteen 
to a bucking stop and Al had his door 
open and was piling out with his gun in 
his hand, and Homer was out on his 
side, and Julie slipped out too, getting 
her feet onto the curb. It was a dark 
block, with vacant lots and billboards, 
and only one street light, right above 
them. And Julie was so near to Al 
that when a dirty orange stab came out 
of the shadows and Al fell, his heavy 
shoulder hit hers, knocking her side- 
wise and nearly down. She saw his gun 
fall inertly into the weeds. 

In the full glare of the lights Homer 
received two shots, because both punks 
were blasting now. Homer kept on 
coming, trying to work his gun, throw- 
ing it, trying to pull the trigger at the 
two vague figures in the shadows of a 
signboard. But his gun was jammed. 
With death in her face, Julie knew:— 
‘sand and dirt in the mechanism’—two 
more streaks of flame from the sign- 
board. But they were hurried. Because 
Homer had thrown his useless gun 
aside, and with angry tears shining on his 
gaunt cheeks, he was going in with bare 
hands. To kill. 

And Julie, on one knee, groping, had 
found Al’s gun among the wet weeds. 
Al was up on one knee, too, but Julie 
was already on her way. With Al’s 
revolver she shot once past Homer, to 
let him know that help was coming in. 
One of the half-seen figures whirled 
and crouched to face her, 

And then beside her, strong fingers 


were on her wrist, and a strong hand 
had taken Al’s gun from hers, and an 
arm had swept her back and downward, 
out of danger. And Ed was there—her 
Ed, clear-eyed and grave, and he shot 
once—before with a few running strides 
he was into Homer’s fight, swinging 
Al’s gun-butt in two, short, terrible 
chops. And from all around, the great 
cars were closing in—all codes forgotten, 
everybody coming in wide open. On the 
sidewalk by the swung rear door of 
Two-A-Fourteen, Julie saw a rough gray 
police blanket lying thrown aside and 
crumpled. Dazedly, she realized that 
Ed had been the man in the back seat. 


HE fight was over. Ed and Homer 
feet looking quietly down at the 
figures who dared not move. Even if 
they could. And Al had hauled himself 
up by the lamp post, his right shoulder 
and arm soaked black. 

“Julie,” he whispered. And then a 
little “All evening you’ve 
been looking for Ed—and looking for 
yourself, Julie. Without knowing it. 
You’ve been finding your way back.” 


stronger: 


“Yes, Al,” she whispered. 

“So, when I saw you were still Julie, 
in spite of all you had done to yourself, 
I called him on the pay phone. Re- 
member? Then then I flagged 
headquarters to give me a Q call. Purely 
fake. So’s I could fake to you and pick 
him up somewhere, like we did. Be- 
cause Ed had come back here to us 
too, Julie,” Al said. “I kind of rigged 
it on you, honey. When I told him, we 
kind of framed it for him to come along 
and see.” 

Gently, she touched his blood-soaked 
sleeve. 

“Thank you, Al,” she said. 

The block was filled with cops and 
lights and an ambulance was coming. 
And among a knot of dark uniformed 
figures, Homer was down, too. At last, 
and in spite of. But he would be all 
right. She could .tell by the way the 
others were bending down and kidding 
him. He was a fine cop already; and 
some day he would be as gentle and as 
wise as Al. God giving him the breaks. 

Suddenly among the crowding men 
around Al, Ed’s voice was close beside 
her: ‘“—thought if I came back here, 
back to our sources, I might see better 
how to work out our lives. I want to 
make something real of mine, Julie, and 
maybe big, and I needed to start among 
realities again.” 

She turned to him, her eyes clear. 

“We'll work it out, Ed,” she said 
softly. “We'll work it out together. I 
see better now, too.” 

And the rain was on her shoulders in 
the night. Al smiled at them, and a 
wind from the edge of the world touched 
all their faces. ; 
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The “Why” 


of Mortilication 


by KILIAN McDONNELL, O.S.B. 








NHERENT 


certain 


in our democracy there 
With our 
an empire out 


is a SWappe!l own 


two hands we built 
of a wilderness. With wagon train, rifle, 
and spade we challenged the impossible 


laid 


cost. ol 


We dammed up 
built 
built 


ol ow 


rivers, roads, and 


cities. At. the blood we 
the boast of 
nation. We 


achieved what we did if we had stopped 


youth into the walls 


would never have 


to heal a wound or lament a scar. We 
achieved what we did because we were 
not alraid to dare. And now we stand 


back and see that the work of our hands 


is good, It is very good. 
truth in all this 
tory. This is our national past, and we 


‘There is much ora 


are justly proud of it. there is mor 
tal danger when we attempt to translate 


this strutting selfassurance into” spit 
itual terms, when we speak of our rela 
No one, neither nation 
Some 


times the attempt is made. Then on the 


tionship to God 


nor individual, struts before God 


national level we get that sham patriot 


ism which says, “What is good for the 


country is good for God.” On the indi 


vidual level we get that wonder of the 
gods, the man who wants to be a rug 
ged individualist in the things of the 


spiritual life. Now this man is a good 


man. In fact, one of his 


He 


that we 


goodness IS 


picatest obstacles to has 


Little 
must avoid evil and do good, To a sur 
His 
pride is not of that insuflerable degree 
to think that he 


serious sin) on his 


sanctity. 
dithculty understanding 
prising degree he avoids serious sin 
which might lead him 


can avoid own 
strength. No, he recognizes his own weak- 


ness and 


respects it. Hle uses the sacra 
| 


ments with the devotedness of one who 
knows a 
Hle does difhculty 


realizing that all Christians should strive 


godd thing when he sees it 


not even have any 
for perfection, 


sut, as L said, goodness is his biggest 


obstacle. He cannot understand the why 
of mortification. Giving up evil things, 
understandable. But giving up 
good things, things God made to be en- 


He 


cannot appreciate persons given to pen 


that ts 


joyed, that he cannot understand, 
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the 


of his soul he has names for such people 


ance and mortification. In 


secre¢ y 


pictistic, Jansenistic, puritanic, legalistic 


narrow, fussy. A great lover of life and 
the beauty of things, he feels that to 
deny onesell lawlul pleasures—to cut 
down on smoking, to limit his time be 
fore the television, to put a further curb 
on his already moderate drinking, occa 
the 


act—is a type of insincerity. By implica 


ionally to deny himself marriage 


tion, mortification seems to brand these 


good things as evil. At least it leaves 
them slightly suspect. 

The rugged individualist feels that 
self-denial is for those who are called 


to the heights of mystical marriage; for 
monks in monasteries and nuns in nun- 
fine. ‘They 


neries mortification ts 


called Sut the plains 
of everyday Christianity are good enough 
Little that 


heroism belongs to the very definition 


are 
to heroic heights. 


for him does he know 
of a Christian. 

The rugged individualist would loudly 
protest being labeled a dilettante. But 


it heart he is a dabbler. He will not ac 


cept Christianity as it is. He exercises 
choice. He likes St. John for writing 
“God is love.” He likes St. Peter for 


saying “You are a chosen race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased 
people.” ‘That has real nobility. He likes 
St. Paul for “See that you do 
not refuse Him (Christ) who speaks.” 
With listens to the 
eloquent silences in which the poetic 
Christ speaks from the manger. He is 
awed by the pastoral Christ who speaks 
of the birds of the air, the lilies of the 
field, the sheep of the pasture. Most of 
all he is drawn to the risen Christ, this 
Man who stands before His apostles the 


writing 


great reverence he 


living defiance of death’s finality. 

These are the elements of Christianity, 
all choice morsels, sweet and satisfying, 
which the individualist makes 
the whole of his Christianity, There is 
no mention of the suffering Christ, the 
Christ who speaks from the Cross. There 


rugged 


is no outright denial, no refusal to ac- 
knowledge Christ in His pain. The 
Cross is not denied, just passed by. Since 





of the 


individualist—lover 
good earth that he is—cannot stand the 


the rugged 


Christ's, he 
the work of 
mortification, he cannot bring himself to 
join his pain to the pain of Christ. For 
all his rugged beneath 
a timid soul, 
The rugged individualist needs to be 
Christ's “He who 
loves his life will lose it.” These words 
have more than religious significance, 
By no means is it accidental that they 
are frequently quoted in modern books 
psychiatry. ‘These 
dedicated to the liberation 


sight of blood, his own or 


4 


cannot bring himself to 


individualism, 
the bravado there lies 


reminded of words, 


on psychology and 
scrences are 
and inviolability of the human personal- 
ity. The psychologist and psychiatrist, 
too, knows that each man kills the thing 
The 
thing that is loved too dearly is crushed 


he loves if his love is grasping. 
in man’s embrace. The love that grasps 
will inevitably be guilty of panic and 
then of strangulation. 


that the who 
tries to be a rugged individualist 
in the things of the spiritual life is some- 


kK have seen man 


what less than rugged. It might be nearer 
truth than charity to say that he is, if I 
may be pardoned this unsavory phrase, 

He is full- 
because his is a 
Christianity—a Christianity 
with no suffering, no cross, no courage 


a mongrel Christian. not a 


blooded Christian 


bloc »dless 


to endure, no love to which pain has 
given purity. Despite his pretensions to 
ruggedness, his is a drawing-room Chris- 
tianity, decorated with poetry, respect 
ability, and polite aphorisms. 

In all that, 
the made, 
the rugged individualist has the makings 
of a saint. If he would only be a little 
less frightened of the word “mortifica- 
tion.” It conjures up the ghosts of hair- 
shirts, chain belts, and long fasts. He 
would be surprised to learn that a little 
mortification 


fairness it must be said 


proper modifications being 


long way. If he 
would deny himself one small thing each 
day, he would learn that the image of 
Christ in the Christian can be made 
authentic only by the Cross. 


goes a 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH REV. JOHN F. CRONIN, S.S. 


In this sequel to his well-received interview on moral 


problems in the ranks of labor, one of America’s most experienced 


social action priests outlines 


4. Is there a code of morals for the businessman? 

i 

) Certainly. The businessman, like other _ living 
Bout is bound to the commandments of the moral law. He 
must be personally faithful to his religious and moral 
Pideals. In addition, he must 

" his actions. 


every 


consider the social aspect 


0. Would you explain what you mean by “personal moral- 
By as it affects business? 


dor . . . - 
Personal morality, in the business world, means primarily 
careful observance of justice and charity in commercial 
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a moral code for businessmen 


dealings. Owners and managers must respect the rights ol 


others—customers, stockholders, workers, and even com 
petitors—just as they expect their own rights to be observed. 
Nor should the law of charity be overlooked in the ‘cold 


world of business.” 
@. What is social business morality? 


Social morality involves the virtues of social justice and 


social charity, with their emphasis on the common good 
The socially minded businessman looks beyond strict rights 
and duties. He is also concerned with the effect of his 


policies upon the general welfare of the community 
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@. Is there any conflict between these two viewpoints? 


Perhaps, at least to the extent that personal morality, as 


defined above. may not be fully adequate for the needs 
of society. Thus, a logging firm may be within its strict 
rights in cutting down all the trees on its preserves, since 
it owns the property. But poor logging practices may Cause 


floods and deplete a valuable resource, Social justice would 


call for conservation and wise use of natural resources. 


@. Are you implying that property rights are not absolute? 


willing to go beyond 


> 


I am 
that the 
ship, is 


“implying” and state flatly 
use of property, as distinct from the right of owner- 
the 


Pope Pius XI warned that there is a 


restricted by demands of the common good. 


social, as well as an 
this 


social aspect, and extreme individualists minimize or deny it. 


individual, aspect to ownership. Socialists exaggerate 


@. Suppose a man has accumulated a great deal of wealth. 
Is he morally free to do with it as he pleases? 


No. 
the individual 

funds. It 
fortunate or 
Investment in 


The age-old teaching of the Church is Money ac- 


cumulated beyond the conventional needs of 


should be considered as 
the 


worthwhile projec ts. 


and his family trust 


should be used to meet needs of the less 


to provide fon enter- 


prises that benefit the community is also a sound outlet 


for such funds. 


@. This seems to be rather drastic teaching. 
to seek to be wealthy? 


Is it wrong 


It may indeed be drastic, but how else can one read the 


Gospels? It is not wrong to seek wealth for a propel motive, 


such as family security or conferring benefits on the com 
munity. It is only the seeking of money for its own sake, 
beyond all reasonable needs, that merits the title of avarice. 





@. How would you judge American standards according to 
these norms? 


Not so harshly as you might think 
out in the 
in the use of wealth. 


American businessmen 


stand day world for social consciousness 


present 
Our great foundations and endowments 
and the plowing back of profits to build a stronger economic 
system and better standards of almost 


living are unique in 


the world today 


@. Would the Church, then, accept the capitalist system? 
\s the term is generally understood here private property 

and private enterprise, tempered by social responsibility 

capitalism is an 


The 


Europeans, so that it implies irresponsible exploitation. In 


acceptable use of human and = material 


resources. term is defined differently by 


some 
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this sense, capitalism has been condemned by many | uropea 
Catholics. 


@. Going back to the concept of personal morality, wha Ps 
a businessman’s responsibility toward his customers? 


To deal justly with customers, goods and _ services shoul 
be priced fairly and in proportion to their quality. Many 
facturers and dealers should not misrepresent their product 
or take advantage of the ignorance of consumers. 
gross deception are nothing more than theft. 


Fraud and 


Underwood & Unde 


@. You speak of gross deception. What about “puffing” in 
advertising? 


Our courts and lawmakers, and the common-sense reactiol 
of the public, expect a certain amount of exaggeration it 
advertising. It is taken for granted that a 
phasize the virtues rather the 

But really 
merely 


seller will en 


than shortcomings of h 
wares. when 


than 


advertising is deceptive, rath 


persuasive, it is dishonest. 
@. Has a businessman any responsibility toward his con 
petitors? 

He should compete fairly, by trying to offer better pi 


He 


by underpaying labor, by temporarily selling below cost s 


duction, service, or salesmanship. should not compet 
as to bankrupt his opposition, or by telling serious fals 


hoods about competing products or firms. 


@. What is management’s responsibility toward its stock 
holders? 


of th 
Managing: official 
should not seek personal gain to the detriment of thei 
On the othe 
hand, our law grants them some independente in judging 


Po run the business for the long-range interest 


firm and hence of its stockholder-owners. 


trustee relationship to their corporations. 





what the firm’s welfare demands. 


For example, there is 0 
legal or moral objection to deferring dividends in order 1 


strengthen the firm, even though many stockholders do 1 


like it 

@. What is management’s responsibility toward its workers! 
This was covered in part in the earlier article. 1 woul 

like to stress here the duty to pay a iiving wage. ‘This 


defined as a 


wage sufficient to provide for adequate [o0eg 
clothing, housing, medical care, education, insurance, an 
the like, for a worker and _ his 


family. : 
@. But wages are determined by the value of the workers 
services to the firm and by going rates in an industry, Whi 


is wrong with this practice? 
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From the viewpoint of the individual employer engaged 
in stiff competition, there is nothing wrong with this wage 
practice. But from the viewpoint of social justice, there 
ae many things wrong with the method described. 


. Now I am really confused. How can a thing be both 
right and wrong at the same time? 


Let us assume that a living wage is due the worker as a 
matter of strict justice. But the employer, because of business 
conditions, cannot pay such a wage and remain in business. 
He then is excused because of the moral impossibility of 
meeting his obligation, 


. That leaves us where we were before. 
the matter, then? 


Why bring up 


Not so fast. I spoke only of the responsibility of the 
employer as an individual. But he also has an obligation in 
social justice to remedy conditions that make a just wage 
impossible, 


@. How can he do that? 

Society has used many methods to prevent competition 
from lowering wages to a starvation level. Such devices 
as minimum-wage and government-contracts laws and union 


wage agreements have aided considerably. Employers could 
help greatly in making such standards adequate. 


@. Bui suppose a worker is not worth a living wage; have 
lan obligation in strict justice to pay it to him? 


If the fault lies in the individual worker—because he is 
lazy, alcoholic, handicapped, or subnormal—the answer is 
No. In such cases, the employer is hiring a worker out of 
charity. But if competent workers are underpaid in terms of 
basic human needs, then the plant or industry needs re- 
organizing so as to make it more productive. 
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@. But workers’ needs vary, according to different family 
obligations. Must I pay different wages for the same work? 


That would be impractical and probably undesirable. 
Most Catholic moralists, in applying the principle of the 
living wage, speak of a wage suitable for the average or 
typical family. In many countries, family-allowance schemes 
help workers who have larger than average families. That 
approach would be worth studying here. 


@. Do you think that the typical American businessman 
pays a living wage today? 


To answer that question, | would need to ask another. 
What is a typical wage? In manufacturing today, the average 
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wage is approaching eighty dollars a week. 
and occupations pay considerably more; 


Some industries 
others much less. 
@. Would you then give American business a clean bill of 
health on this matter? 

It has done better than business anywhere else in the 
world. But we should not overlook such problems as the 
high number of married women working and the fairly 
sizable number of families with 
two thousand dollars a year. 


incomes as low as one or 


@. Do you blame business for this? 


I am glad that you used the word “blame.” It gives me 
an opportunity to say something that is often overlooked 
in discussions of That is the fact that 
many evils exist that are not the personal responsibility 


of businessmen or 


social obligations. 


workers or farmers. They arise out of 
complex social conditions that should be attacked objec- 


tively, without too much discussion of fault or blame 





> 


@. How would you apply this rule to low-income families? 


The causes of “pockets of poverty” in a prosperous nation 
are quite varied. Some have no lasting significance. Others 
spring from such conditions as racial discrimination, illiteracy, 
old age, farm 
decline. 


special situation, and regional industrial 


0. Can businessmen do anything about such special situa- 
tions? 


They certainly can help, together with other members ol 
the community, in trying to remedy the causes of spot poverty. 
Some businessmen act defensively when flaws in our eco- 
nomic situation are mentioned. We do not help these un- 
fortunates by saying that we have the best living standards in 
the world. Obviously, they do not share them. 


@. Some people think that business is making huge gains 
at the expense of workers. Would you agree that wages have 
gained more than profits? 


That depends on the base year you use, of course. But 
that wages 
plus fringe benefits have gained more than have net profits. 
I would not complain that present profits levels are unfair. 


in the last ten years, for example, I would say 


@. I am glad you said that. Do you know that many high 
school students, in a poll, thought that business made 10 or 
15 per cent or higher on sales? You will agree, I assume, 
that the real figure is much lower? 


I agree, but I think loaded questions like this can explain 
why business is in the doghouse, so far as many persons 
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are concerned. Percentage profits on sales mean nothing in 
terms of profits as we ordinarily use the term. A locomotive 
firm, which builds perhaps one hundred engines a year, 
might clear 20 per cent on sales and yet get a low return on 
its investment. A textile firm might make huge profits on its 
net worth, with only 1 per cent on sales. When we discuss 
mean the return on investment, not the 
unit profit per sale. 


fair profits, we 


@. If a firm is engaged in real competition, would you 
consider its profits to be fair? 

Other things being equal, | agree that competition tends 
to level out profits at a fair level. Moreover, I feel that there 
is a high degree of competition in American business. But 
there are some exceptions to this statement. 


@. For example? 


I would not like to cite firms by name, but when there 
are only two or three firms making a given product, prices 
are often standardized at a high level. One of the reasons 
for the high cost of medical care is the pricing policy used 
for “ethical drugs’ and medical appliances. Even though 
firms compete in advertising and services, there is room for 
abuse when real price competition is absent. 


@. Are not unions and high wages responsible for high 
prices? 

Sometimes yes, sometimes no. Housing is overpriced be- 
cause of high costs all around, including labor. I think that 
some of the steam in postwar inflation came from wage 
demands that were too high in the circumstances. But in 
the cases cited above, and others such as office-equipment and 
machines, wages are not the main factor in high prices. 


@. Has an employer the right to fight wage demands that 
seem unfair? 


He surely has, and perhaps a duty as well. Olten abuses 
in unions become possible because employers will not fight 
back against unfair demands. This happened in the construc- 
tion and trucking industries. It was a factor in the New 
York longshore situation. 


@. But what chance has an employer today, with all the 
laws slanted against him? 


Another loaded question! Since 1938, most labor legislation 
has tended to restrict unions, not to coddle them. Maybe 
labor overstates its case Taft-Hartley, but this law 
certainly has corrected any prolabor bias in earlier acts. 


against 


@. Why should not government step in to curb big union- 
a 
ism? 


It probably should, where certain abuses are concerned. 
But really sound industrial relations are not fashioned in 
the courts, anymore than good marriages normally spring 
from domestic-relations courts. 


@. Why am I not able as an employer to deal directly with 
my workers? 


You are able to do this, provided you do not interfere with 
their right to be represented by unions of their own choice. 
A worker's loyalty to his company need not conflict with 
loyalty to his union. 
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@. I want to pay fair wages, but am I bound to go in for 
pensions, medical care, and other “fringe benefits,” to aay 
nothing of guaranteed wages, seniority rules, and the like} 

















Fringe benefits and guaranteed wages are often part of 4 
living wage. Union rules, such as seniority, arose because of 
abuses in hiring, firing, and promoting. Within these reason. 
able limits, an employer should insist upon his right to man. 
age the firm. 




















@. Unions have the right to strike; would I have the right 
to lock out workers to secure my rights? " 


Moralists generally put strikes and lockouts together, They 
can be justified for a proportionate cause, when other meth. 
ods of settlement fail. 





@. Havel the right to fire? 


Morally an employer may discharge a worker for adequate 
cause. He often surrenders part of this right in collective 
bargaining, by specifying procedures to be followed and 
the type of penalty to be imposed for certain infractions, 
Arbitrary and unreasonable discharge is certainly contrary to 
charity and may be unjust. 


@. Must I recognize a union that is racketeering or Con 
munistic ? 


If you are sure of your facts, you would be justified in 
fighting such unions. But these charges are used so loosely 
that you would be wise to get a disinterested and competent 
party to weigh the facts. 


@. Am I morally obliged to grant a union shop if the 
workers demand it? 


Much depends on the circumstances of the demand and 
your motives in rejecting it. If you are out to “break” a good 
union, you would be doing wrong. But if you honestly feel 
that a union shop would hurt your business or wrong your 
employees, you may resist such a demand. But you should 
not, for this reason, favor right-to-work laws which prevent 
all employers from granting such demands. 











@. May I join trade associations to counter unfair union 





demands? 








Your right to join trade associations is equal to the work- 





er’s right to join unions. 











@. One final question: are we businessmen in the dog: 
house, so far as the Church is concerned? 












I know why you asked that question. You have in mind 
the fact that many priests defend labor unions, fight right-to- 
work laws, and the like. You may also be thinking of the 
strong denunciation of business abuses by Pope Pius XI 
But all this does not mean that the 
Church is opposed to business. Certainly this writer can 
testify to the high ideals and sound standards of most of the 
management people he has met. If all of us—labor, manage 
ment, farmers, professional men, and government officials— 
could pull together even better, we could go far toward 
completing the work of social justice. 




















twenty-five years ago. 






































REV. JOHN F. CRONIN, S.S., assistant director of the N.C.W.C. Social 
Action Department, writes frequently for The Sign. This interview with him 
on moral problems in business is a sequel to an earlier interview on 
Catholic teachings on labor (Nov., 1955). 
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Jerry Colonna, ringmaster on “Super 
Circus,” is a “natural” for young audiences 


March, 1956 


RADIO and TELEVISION 


by JOHN LESTER 


TV MEN ARE NOW perfecting a trans- 
mission process called “multiplexing” 
that will rock the industry as well as 
the public if and when it’s put into ef- 
fect. 

Although not allowed by the FCC 
at the moment, it amounts to transmit- 
ting three different programs at the 
giving viewers a 
Special transmission equipment would 


same time, choice. 
be needed, of course, and it would also 
be necessary to install an inexpensive 
adapter on each home receiver, but the 
whole thing could be worked out com- 
paratively simply and it would almost 
surely mean an immediate increase in 
quality (certainly quantity) of TV pro- 
graming everywhere. 

All this could be years 
could be 


1g 
away or it 
close. 

To indicate just how close—aside from 


very 


the fact that TV technicians are already 
at work on it—various key FM radio sta- 
tions around the country plan to utilize 
the “multiplex” system this spring or 
early summer! 

Since a considerable investment is in- 
volved, it might be assumed they already 
have official or unofficial FCC sanction 
to go ahead. It can be assumed, then, 
that if the bars are let down for radio 
they'll FV, and 
those concerned in the medium 


down for 
latter 
are proceeding accordingly. 


also be let 


*“Sooo0v0oper” Man 


The instant success Jerry Colonna has 
attained as the new ringmaster on 
\BC-TV’s Sunday Super Circus, 5 to 6 
p.M., NYT, proves what those close to 
him have known for years—that, among 
other things, Jerry is a “natural” for 
audiences. 

The lip-spinach, the rolling eyes, and 
the comedy voice (“This is ‘Sooooooper 
Circus’”’) have much to do with it, of 
course, but a deep and abiding love of 
kids is the real key. Jerry has made hun- 
dreds of unpublicized appearances be- 
fore young audiences in hospitals and 
other institutions during the last thirty 
years because of his love for and under- 
standing of them. So, in its way, his 
ringmaster role is public culmination of 
a private practice of long standing, and 


young 


career have 
Boston 


few, if any, in his varied 
been more 
Italian. 


Even 


satistvine to the 


knowing all this, however, I 
never thought Jerry would wind up as a 
ringmaster on a kiddie show, which is 
by way of saying that he has come a 
long way since I first met him in the late 
20’s or early 30's. 

He began in show,business playing 
drums in his own small band but, by 
that time, had switched to trombone to 
become an expert instrumentalist and 
brilliant arranger. Other trombonists of 
the period were nearly as good and one 
Jerry had a 
one—and a 


or two were better, but 
mustache—and a 


trombonist 


generous 


with a generous mustache 
was a man apart—then, now and forever 
more. 

The high-pitched, wailing, vocal style 
was discovered by Bing Crosby and first 
used publicly on one of his early musical 
series. The event is still remembered as 
one of the biggest hoaxes in entertain- 
ment history, with Der Bingle playing it 
straight-faced and introducing Colonna 
as a famous Italian operatic star—the 
sensation of Europe. 

The held 


from his opening wail into a 
rendition of 


hoax until Jerry glissed 
raucous 
‘You're 

Distinguished 
turned out en 
blanched when they heard him 
eral still 
ness toward 
them in on the gag before hand. 

After Bing, Jerry with Bob 
Hope and stayed there for many years, 


My Everything.” 
had 


“debut” 


music critics who 
masse for the 
and sev- 
their bitter- 


haven’t overcome 


Bing for not having let 
went 


continuing to grow and develop in more 
ways than none. Today, in addition to 
being a star of records, radio, TV, stage, 
and screen, in a spark 
plug company (Blue Crown, of Defiance, 
Ohio) that sold 35,000,000 plugs 
last year, the owner of a pastry concern 
(Appian Way Pizzas) , and the inventor 
of “The Hip-Hiker,” a 
which mothers can carry babies, freeing 
their hands for shopping, etc. 


he’s a partne! 


ovel 


hip-chair in 


Two more things: Jerry is a rich man 
these days and has never shaved his up- 
per lip. The mustache wasn’t grown 
as a comic device, 


it merely became one. 


Creating ideas for “Beat the Clock” is a specialized profession 
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MR. D. A—David Brian stars 

in TV’s new filmed version of “Mr. Dis- 
trict Attorney,” composite of all 
hard-hitting crime-busters 





COMIC DUNN—Jimmy Dunn, long- 
time star of motion pictures, is making 
a solid comeback in the TV comedy 
series, “It’s a Great Life” 





i J 


TV FAMILY—Jane Wyatt and Robert 
Young with (left to right) 

Billy Gray, Lauren Chapin, and Elinor 
Donahue in “Father Knows Best” 


Stuntmen 


Beat The Clock is an old-timer on 
TV as this young medium counts the 
years, and I’ve watched it many times 
but never failed to be amazed at many 
ol the stunts devised for contestants. 

The characters who plot these wacky 
stunts are Frank Wayne and Bob How- 
aid, who have dreamed up nearly 3,000 
of them since the program began nearly 
seven years ago. 

The work in the center of 
Wayne’s living room every Wednesday 
and stunt ideas come to both as easily 


two 


as promises to a professional politician. 
They rehearse them with young actors 
Thursday and Saturday afternoons and 
emcee Bud Collyer takes over for the 
Saturday night program on CBS-TV. 
Collyer’s stunts is that 
they should be entertaining, fun for 
contestant and 


criteria for 


audience, and neither 
too easy nor too difficult. 

\lthough ideas come easily to Wayne 
and Howard, they don’t depend entirely 
on. their fertile brains but fre- 
quently check toy fairs and subscribe to 


all the homemaking magazines just to 


own 


keep abreast of the latest in gadgets. 

In their uncomplicated daily lives, 
however, inspiration for a new stunt 
may be anything from watching the wife 
use an egg-beater to watching the chil- 
dren bounce past on a pogo-stick. 

heirs is just another of the special- 
ized professions created by the demands 
of TV. 


TV and the Reds 


Sen. William Benton, among other 
Americans recently back from Russia, 
reports that TV is booming among the 
Reds as it is almost everywhere else. 

There are 11 stations in operation in 
the U.S.S.R. as of now, so go the reports, 
with 10 more to be added this year, 15 
or 20 in 1957, and another 15 or 20 in 
1958. 

Stations now on the air serve about 
1,100,000 TV although it’s ex- 
pected the Russian people will be watch- 
ing about 6,500,000 in three years. The 
most popular sets have 12-inch screens 
and and $125, and 
programing consists mainly of ballet and 
other classical offerings such as recitals, 
concerts, opera, feature films and short 
subjects, and 


sets, 


cost between $75 


events, all laced 


strongly with propaganda. 


sports 


Most sets are located in private homes, 
but some are in public squares (com- 
munal TV) and a few are in hotels. Re- 
ception on all is said to be poor by U.S. 
standards. 


TV and Teen-Agers 


Survey, Inc., in a_ recent 
cross-section poli conducted among 15,- 


000 teen-agers in the Greater New York 


leen-age 


area, came up with some interesting an 
surprising results. 

Favorite programs of the young peo 
ple, it was learned, are Medic, The Phjj 
Silvers Show, The Ed Sullivan Show 
Caesar’s Hour, Step This Way, Million 
Dollar Movie, Studio One, the Jackie 
Gleason Show, and The $64,000 Ques. 
tion, in that order. 

Such a line-up, with a heavy program 
like Medic at the top, should revise ; 
lot of executive thinking. Most brag 
hats, as I’ve pointed out before, look 
upon teen-agers as screwballs in blue 
jeans and saddle shoes who have 4 
screaming and uncontrolled passion for 
bop music. 

They couldn’t be more wrong or more 
unfair. 


Top Adventure Series 


Although it’s a bit late in the season, 
I still feel a series called I Search For 
Adventure (syndicated on film) is well 
worth mentioning. 

Genuinely exciting and informative, it 
runs the gamut of real-life adventure in 
on-the-spot sequences from Madagascar 
to the Matterhorn and has so far cap- 
tured on film such subjects as Head. 
hunters of the Amazon, The Skin Diver 
Himalaya, Polynesia, Jungle Honeymoon 
and The Call of the Ganges, among 
many others of equal or greater interest. 

A program titled Eskimo was the in- 
troduction to the series for me. A pro- 
duction of Ewing Scott, who has shot 
more documentary motion pictures on 
the Eskimo than anyone in the world, 
it contained some of the finest 
including 





action 
scenes ever seen anywhere, 
polar bear and whale hunts. ; 

The series is hosted by Jack Douglas, | 
who presents one of its explorer-adver- | 
ture! 
interview, 


friends on each show in a short 
after which the film is run 
with the guest doing commentary along 
the way. 

It’s highly recommended for the en- 
tire family. 


Guamen Growl 


It was inevitable that someone would 
suggest a contest to decide the fastest 
man with a gun among TV’s many West f 
ern heroes, either seriously or in jest. 

Hugh O'Brian, who plays Wyatt Earp 
on ABC-TV, took the suggestion ser 
ously and has even posted $500 that says 
he can outdraw anybody and, since his 
time is two-tenths of a second, he may 
have something there. | 

John Derek doesn’t think much of 
O’Brian’s claim and has put up $5,000 
on a winner-take-all basis designed to 
prove he’s the fast-drawing, sharp-shoot 
ing champ of ’em all. 

Big Jim Arness, of Gunsmoke, Clint 
Walker, of Cheyenne, and Don “Red” 
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Barry have issued similar claims, and 
friends and backers of Audie Murphy 
have issued a challenge for him. 

Meanwhile, a national magazine has 
offered to stage the contest in the Los 
Angeles Coliseum, with all proceeds go- 
ing to charity, and You Asked For It, 
the ABC-TV series starring Art Baker, 
is going a step further and _ actually 
rounding up these and other video gun- 
men with a view to presenting them on 
a bang-up TV show, possibly a “‘spectac- 
ular.” 

If such a contest really develops, either 
in the Coliseum or on TV, and why not 
both, it should be something to watch, 
especially with “Hopalong Cassidy,” Roy 
Rogers, Gene Autry, “The Cisco Kid,” 
and others as added starters. Just so all 
remember to shoot at the targets and 
not at each other. 


In Brief 


Arthur Godfrey turned over to the Air 
Force Aid Society every cent of the 
$100,000 he received for his serialized 
autobiography in the Saturday Evening 
Post. The money will be used for fam- 
ilies of needy Air Force personnel. . . 
The top man of the TV’s 
agencies, an astrologer, selects programs 
for his company’s clients by the stars! 
But most of his selections have been 
pretty awful. Lloyd Nolan will 
postpone work on the Father Duffy of 
Hell’s Kitchen teleseries until he fulfills 
several picture commitments. . . . Art 
Linkletter’s son Jack is being groomed 


biggest 


to take his dad’s place on radio and 
TV when the time comes. 
oficial that J Love Lucy 
a one-hour once-a-month 
year. 


... It’s now 
will become 

show next 
... Liberace was on over 240 sta- 
tions last year at this time but now is 
only on 75... . Clifton Webb, Raymond 
Massey, and Constance Bennett will get 
together for a teleseries similar to The 
Four Star Theatre on which Charles 
Boyer, Dick Powell, Ida Lupino ar: 
David Niven rotate. I can already see 
the sparks flying. The Voice of 
America has adopted Brig. Gen. David 
Sarnoff’s suggestion that it use “For 
Freedom and Peace” as a station identifi- 
cation in its the 
world. 

NBC plans to present the Broadway 
hit, The Boy Friend, as a “spectacular” 
as soon as it winds its current road tour. 
-.. Just for the record: Robert E. Lee, 
a cousin of the great Confederate gen- 
eral of the same time, designed the sets 
lor the “spectacular” treatment of The 
Day Lincoln Was Shot. Jackie 
Gleason may open his own night club in 
the near future. Rocky Graziano, 
the ex-middleweight champ, has another 
film in the planning stage. Production 
will begin after his biography is com- 


broadcasts all over 
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pleted (Somebody Up There Likes Me) 
and will be titled Angel with Cauli- 
flower Ears. TV on trains is cur- 
rently undergoing rigid tests in the Chi- 
cago area. To date, reception is aided by 
motor-driven, rotating antennae atop 
the coaches and is reported very good, 
with “clear, steady pictures”. . . . Al- 
though Kate Smith will make a come- 
back on TV via The Ed Sullivan Show 
and_ several CBS-TV  “‘spectaculars,” 
she’ll never again do a regular series. 
Too tough. ... A Magazine of the Air 
will come to TV soon. . . . Syndication 
of The Adventures of Dr. Fu Manchu, 
starring Glen Gordon, is now under 
way. ... Jerry Lewis will direct Doris 
Day in a comedy film this summer, thus 
realizing a long-cherished dream. 

Walt Disney has another teleseries in 
the works, one called Mexican Corre- 
spondent. . Abbott and Costello are 
currently filming thirty-nine TV_ pro- 
grams in Paris under the title of Abbott 
and Costello in Paris. . . . Disc jockeys: 
Don’t be surprised to hear Deborah Kerr 
come out with some unusual vocal re- 
cordings very soon. . . . Just for the 
record: The more than one billion dol- 
lars sponsors spent on TV during 1955 
represented only 11.7 per cent of the 
national advertising expenditure of nine 
billion. The balance of which went 
mostly to and magazines. 

Vaughn Monroe is anxious to be- 
come a skin-diver and will be initiated 
in the waters off Florida 
and WEGKS.- 0.6) 5 


newspapers 


the coasts of 
Bermuda in a few 
Memos for Men, the long-running satiri- 
cal radio series, will make its comeback 
on both radio and TV, probably with 
Hollywood’s Jimmy Gleason as narrator. 

One of the best $64,000 Question 
stories going the rounds concerns the 
truck driver who pulled up at a_ stop 
light beside a convertible Cadillac. He 
leaned out the window and addressed 
the driver thusly: “Hey, stupid! What 
. . . Richard 
Boone, the doctor on Medic, is trying 


question did you miss?”. . 


desperately to get out of his contract. 

Fred Alien will be the 
multi-part biographical treatment from 
the Saturday Evening Post. John 
Cameron Swayze’s News Caravan will 
make a tour of principal U.S. 
soon. 


next to get 


cities 
. . Jimmy Stewart to star in a 
three-part Western drama on CBS-TV’s 
G. E. Theatre in March. . . . Veteran 
INS writer Bob Considine will narrate 
the new Warner Bros. half-hour film 
series, High Venture, which will cover 
all facets of aviation. England’s 
Queen Elizabeth is taking instructions 
in mike and camera technique, with 
more “fireside chats” in mind for her 
subjects... . Mickey Rooney signed with 
NBC for seven exclusive years on both 
radio and TV... . Color TV reception 
is getting better and better these days. 


PADRE—Richard Arlen in a drama- 
tic scene from “Crossroads,” TV series 
which presents dramatizations of in- 
spirational events in all. faiths 


MR. & MRS.—Jeanette MacDonald 
and Gene Raymond received several 
TV offers after teaming for “Tourna- 
ment of Roses” spectacular 





HIMSELF—Bob Keeshan, for- 
merly “Clarabel” on “The Howdy Doody 
Show,” now plays “Capt. Kangaroo” - 
in the popular kiddie series 
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Vera to Woman 


by KATHERINE BURTON 


About Cooking 


SEVERAL MONTHS AGO I wondered, on this page, why 
some of my male readers thought I wrote like a man, and 
one proceeded to tell me, by postcard and nameless: perhaps 
it was, he opined, because in this column he had never seen 
a recipe. 

Well, that lapse, if such it be, can easily be corrected. I 
didn’t know that anybody cared if I could cook. I can, 
but not poetically, that is, not like a man, with a dab of 
odd herbs or the exact thickness of a steak or that certain 
tossing ol a salad. But if a good, prose cook is wanted, 
here am I. 

Last week I came across a more than filty-year-old cook- 
book, some of whose recipes I know by heart from constant 
use. I shall cull a few of them and thus provide my readers 
with some thoughts for food instead of the food for thought— 
with argument for dressing—which this page usually dishes 
out. And, since it is March, there will be 
emphasis on Lenten recipes. 


an especial 


The little book, printed before my cooking days, is called 
a Collection of Tested Recipes, and it was given to me by 
the mother of my college roommate in Delphos, Ohio. It 
was compiled by a group of churchwomen in the town 
some years belore. Its date is 1904, a happy age when eggs 
were used by the dozens, butter by the pound, and it took 
a long, long time to whip all the egg 


a> 


whites with a wire 
whisk or a silver fork. There is a brief foreword: “‘Cook- 
ing means perspiration and desperation and resignation. 
It means a crown and a harp and a clear title to an estate 
in Heaven.” And even today, when many things come 
frozen or tinned or “heat and eat,” cookery done by hand 


is still gratefully received. 


Lenten Recipes 


MY ROOMMATE’S MOTHER was a wonderful cook and at 
her table I first ate Oysters Croustade, alter watching her make 
it. She dug the inside from a white loaf to an inch all round. 
She buttered this crust inside and out and put it in the 
oven to toast; then she stuffed it. “Break up crumbs from 
recipe. “Fry till golden 
three tablespoons of butter. 


the loaf,” reads the brown in 
Put on to boil one pint rich 
milk; stir into two tablespoons flour, a little cold milk, and 
mix with hot until thickened. Put layer of sauce in the 
croustade, a layer of seasoned oysters, a layer of crumbs, 
with crumbs the last layer. Bake slowly three fourth hour.” 

I note, in turning the pages, several recipes we shall not 
quote here: one which begins, “For a beef soup take fou 
pounds of good beef,” and another for a veal loaf for six, 
which begins, “Take twenty cents worth of veal chopped.” 
That was another era. 

My roommate’s aunt was a good cook too. She was 
German and so were many of het recipes. One, called here 
Leipziger Allerlei, was unusual and excellent. Cook four 
or five vegetables separately, such as carrots, asparagus, 
beans. 
sauce and pour half of it over the 


gether. 


Make a rich white 
vegetables mixed _ to- 
To top the dish make dumplings of bread soaked 
in milk; press out the liquid and add to the bread two 


cauliflower, peas, and green 
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eggs, a little butter, salt, and nutmeg. 


Make very small 
dumplings with a teaspoon and boil in the other half of 


the sauce for about five minutes. 
vegetables, 

Egg Paddy is a fine recipe for a late breakfast. Four 
eggs, two tablespoons of flour, a half cup of milk, salt. Beat 
yolks well, add milk and flour, beat again. Add stiffly 
whipped whites and bake in small cakes on a hot griddle, 
Fine with sweet butter and maple syrup or buckwheat 
honey. 


Then pour over the 


From Cakes to Beer 


EVERYONE HAS A pet cake recipe, so none will be given 
here. But I do want to mention hickory nut frosting which 
my youth knew well. This small and annoying nut is very 
delicious, if only you can persuade it from its shell. As a 
child in Ohio, I used to be put to work with a flat iron 
upside down between my knees and a hammer to get the 
reluctant kernels out. Their flavor ‘was worth the work. 
For the frosting, a cup of heavy cream beaten very stiff, 
sweetened and flavored with vanilla, plus a cup of chopped 
hickory nuts. Spread it between and on top of a good 
layer cake. 

We might add here a cookie recipe, this one interesting 
because of the liquid used and because they need no cook- 
ing. Crush fine two large boxes of vanilla wafers, add one- 
fourth cup brandy, one fourth cup whiskey, one half cup 
honey, one pound finely 


ground walnuts. From this dough 


§ 
take a level teaspoon for each cookie and form in_ balls. 
Roll in confectioners’ sugar and stick in each a clove to 
pick it up by. Store if possible in a stone jar to keep them 
airtight, but a tin box will do. These Brandy Balls will 
keep for a month and more and are very, very good. 

To return to the Tested Recipes. From the sections on 
preserves and beverages which come at the end cf the book 
I list two favorites. 

The first is Sunshine Cherries. 


of fruit and sugar. 


Take equal quantities 
Add no water; the pitted cherries will 
‘Then 
spread the fragrant mess very thin on china platters and let 
it stay in good, hot sunshine for at least six hours before 
you put it in glasses. 


furnish enough juice. Let boil not over two minutes. 
5 


This recipe presupposes a fine, sunny 
day and, of course, might therefore be more easily made 
in Miami than in the north, but I have helped make this 
right in northern Ohio. 

Last of all I offer what in the book is called Mrs. Jettin- 
hoff’s Dandelion Wine. Pick and wash two quarts of dan- 
delion blossoms. Pour over them one galion of 
water, cover, and let cool. 


boiling 
Add then the juice of three 
lemons and four pounds of sugar. Place over fire just 
long enough to dissolve the sugar. Strain and bottle in 
airtight bottles. Serve in glasses with a little chipped ice. 
This, notes the author, * 
and healthful beverage.” 


‘is a dainty yellow and is a delicious 


I hope my readers will find something worth experimenting 
with in some of these recipes, and I hope my postcard 
correspondent will agree that here is a woman’s page in 
every sense of the word. 
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Geraldine Carrigan and friends: At St. Pat’s, she’s “that Miss what’s the Bible teacher” 


APOSTLE IN A PARISH 


Kansas City’s oldest church has a new lease on life thanks to people 
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like the girl the neighbors’ boys call “that Miss what’s the Bible teacher”’ 


“Hey, Mom, here comes that Miss what’s the 
Bible teacher.””. This cry echoes with increas- 
ing frequency in the tenements and transient 
hotels that abound in St. Patrick’s Parish in 
Kansas City, Missouri. To Geraldine Car- 
rigan, full-time parish worker, it is a heart- 
warming cry—for it means that she is welcome 
as she daily makes her rounds bringing en- 
couragement and instruction to homes that 
were not very long ago strangers to both. For 


years, St. Patrick’s had been declining with the 
slum area surrounding it. It had become a 
parish of poor, transient families 
lacking roots in the community and contact 
with the Church. When Rev. C. B. Healy 
became pastor three years ago, he set about en- 
listing the help of the few regular parishioners, 
including Miss Carrigan. Since then, priest and 
laymen together have worked a formidable 
spiritual revolution in a slum area parish. 


worker 
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Starting with one lay worker, St. Patrick’s has become a vital center of apostolic activity 


Many Baptisms have come from 
CCD program of visiting families 


Father Healy 
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When Gerry Carrigan volunteered to help at St. Patrick’s, Father Healy 
gave her two jobs: round up the neighborhood children for catechism 
classes (St. Patrick’s has no school of its own); and recruit additional lay 
helpers. The first job proved something of a shock. Many of the chil 
dren, Miss Carrigan discovered, “knew all the facts of life, except what 
it was given us for.” ‘The second task was a bit easier. A widow looking 
for something to do was her first volunteer. “Then came a man who used 
to serve Mass when altar boys failed to show up. Another helper joined 
up when local Baptists tried to convert her. Still others followed. Three 
years ago, St. Patrick’s had virtually nothing in the way of lay activity, 
Today, it has a broad Confraternity of Christian Doctrine program that 
embraces adult education and catechism classes for children, a parish 
recreational program, revived men’s and women’s organizations, home 
visiting to seek out lapsed Catholics and interested non-Catholics, and 
a program of lay participation in the liturgy through community Masses, 
In three years, a parish that was “dead” has been brought to lile again, 


and the parish CCD lay executive board, made up of the chairmen of the parish commit- 
tees. Each committee runs a different parish program, home visiting 


g, religious instruction, and so forth 
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Photograph by Jacques Low 


THE LADY HAS ALL THE ANSWERS 


There’s an unsubstantiated rumor that someone once complained to a friend of 
Sheila Gleeson, “She thinks she knows everything!” To which Sheila’s friend gave 
the deflating reply: “Oh, but she does.” What makes that particular story hard 
to believe is that the smiling Irish brunette who is director of the Grolier Society’ 
information service is not the type who wears her knowledge on her sleeve. She 
keeps it where it will do the most good—in her head and in the massive files of the 
Grolier Society, world’s largest reference book publishing house. And every yeat 
some 50,000 Americans use that knowledge for their own personal improvement 

[wenty years ago the Grolier Society, which publishes the Encyclopedia Amer- 
icana and other reference books, realized its bulky tomes could not answer all the 
questions its readers could dream up. Since then every Grolier reference book 
owner has been entitled to ask the information service 100 questions over a ten 
year period. Legal and medical advice are out, but anything else goes. Perhaps 
the strangest question Miss Gleeson has ever received was the one from the sub 
scriber in Iowa. What, he asked, did Still man’s gym smell like? After an on-the-spot 
investigation by a demure but determined Grolier researcher, a report on the aro- 
matic qualities of Stillman’s gym was on its way to Iowa. Not all of the informa 
tion Miss Gleeson digs up for subscribers, however, is quite that esoteric. 

In fact, she has a rather well developed philosophy about her job as an oppor 
tunity to be of active service to families. She says, “To think that we can reach 
into anyone’s life and influence it to any degree is a shattering thought. This 
is not to say that we are a group of lay pi eachers; in fact, we cannot enter the area 
of giving advice at all. However, we can guide and suggest and that is where 
my job gives me an opportunity to spread the seed of good moral thought.” 




















































YOUNG MAN OF THE WORLD 






When Frank Ferrari, assistant secretary general of the World Assembly of Youth, 
first became active in his parish Catholic Youth Organization, he would have 
looked with disbelief on any prediction that a little Catholic Action on a parish 
level would lead in five short years to an apostolic opportunity on a world-wide 
scale. But in Ferrari’s case, that’s exactly what happened. It all began modestly 
enough when he joined the Corpus Christi parish CYO in Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., 
in 1951. By 1953, Ferrari had risen to vice chairman of the Newark Archdiocesan 
CYO. That same year the National Council of Catholic Youth appointed him a 
representative to the U.S. Assembly of Youth meeting at the University of Michi- 
gan. Continuing on the Young Adult Council of America, WAY’s U.S. counter- 
part, Ferrari traveled to Singapore in 1951 as an American delegate to WAY’s 
world meeting. And early in 1955, the Council nominated him for the post of 
assistant secretary general of WAY. Elected, he became the first Catholic ever to 
hold the post. To date, Ferrari’s job has taken him to more than a dozen countries 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa for discussions on the problems of the world’s youth 
He has also acted as a consultant to UN organizations and the Council of Europe. 
With WAY, Ferrari stresses the importance of training youth for leadership as 
they mature and take their places in a vast, changing world. (WAY, among othe 
things, conducts a leadership training school in Colombo, Ceylon.) Says Ferrari: 
“The world needs young leaders who possess qualities of compassion, imagination, 
competence, and a sense of the essential unity of mankind that is found in the 
Mystical Body of Christ.” He is himself rapidly becoming just such a leader. 
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DICK KERR was startled and grieved— 
or so the story discover the 
jookie pitcher returning to quarters at 
an hour when even the owls had gone 
to rest. The manager of the Daytona 
Beach baseball team in the Florida State 
League reckoned himself a fair judge of 
character, and this tall, blond, nineteen- 
year-old hadn't impressed him as_ the 
night-prowling sort. He said as much 
jn tones of pained reproof, and then it 
was Stan Musial’s turn to be startled. 

Flustered and Musial 
explained. Sure, he was abroad in his 
sore suit but this wasn’t the shag end 
‘ofa night on the town. This was Sun- 
day morning and he was on his way 
home from early Mass. 

That’s a story you wouldn’t be likely 
to hear from Stan Musial. Indeed, you 
hear few stories of any kind from that 
quiet, friendly man, and none at all 
about himself. At thirty-five, Musial is 
unquestionably the finest baseball player 
in the game. He has been among the 
top three or four for fifteen years. Yet 
there are scores of less distinguished per- 
formers whom the fans know far more 
intimately than the slender strip of 
whalebone-and-whipcord who is the 
backbone of the St. Louis Cardinals. 

This is the season of spring training, 
for the ball players and for the baseball 
writers. In Florida and California and 
Arizona the flannel rompers set is oc- 
cupied with children’s games, and in 
Florida, California, and Arizona the 
adjective foundries are running double 
shifts. 

With the possible exception of a 
Hollywood columnist gushing 
over Grace Kelly’s marital plans, nobody 
matches the baseball reporter's passion- 
ate dedication to trivia. A boil on Ernie 
Bank’s neck can spawn columns of prose 
for the 


goes—to 


self-conscious, 


gossip 


Chicago press. Probing inter- 
viewers have pried into the antecedents 
of Detroit’s Al Kaline to discover that 
his maternal grandfather was a_bare- 
handed catcher. Yet practically the only 
line readers see 
best player is: 
for five.” 

His name and batting average and 
easy, flashing smile are familiar to mil- 
lions but scarcely anybody knows the 
man. There’s at touch of ham 
in most ball players, but Musial simply 
doesn’t talk about himself. 

Even-tempered and unfailingly courte- 
ous, he seems the most relaxed of com- 
petitors. Yet his wife, Lillian, once con- 
fided to a friend that his nerves are like 
guitan from 


concerning baseball's 
“Musial again hit five 


least a 


strings training camp to 
the season’s end. “Even when he sleeps,” 
she said, “he’s like this.” She tensed and 
clenched her fists. 

Musial is a close friend of the actor 
Horace McMahon and godfather of the 
McMahons’ son. On one occasion Hor- 
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ace suggested that a film could be made 
of Stan’s career. 

“It wouldn’t have any plot,” Musial 
said. “I’ve had nothing but good luck.” 

Perhaps he has not known the heart- 
aches that script writers dramatize to 
wring tears from a movie audience, but 
there have been some bleak times. Son 
of a mill worker in Donora, Pa., Stan 
was signed by the Cardinals’ scout, Andy 
French, when he was the star pitcher 
and hitter of his high school team. After 
two seasons in Williamson, W. Va., he 
was sent to Daytona Beach where he 
won eighteen games as a pitcher and, 
playing the outfield between  assign- 
ments, batted .311. Making a diving 
catch in the outfield, he damaged his 
left shoulder. Next day his pitching 
arm was dead. 

Musial was earning $100 a month for 
i six-month season. He had married 
Lillian Labash on his nineteenth birth- 
day and they were expecting a baby. A 
pitcher with a dead arm can’t support a 
family. Because of his athletic ability 
more than one college had offered to 
train him for a profession but he had 
declined scholarships in favor of base- 
ball. Now, he told himself, the Donora 
steel mills would be his college. 

Dick Kerr persuaded him that his 
hitting would take him to the majors as 
an outfielder, but the chances are Kerr 
didn’t suspect how swiftly his judgment 
would be confirmed. In 1941, the year 
after his injury, Musial started the sea- 
son in Springfield, Mo., where he bat- 
ted .379, advanced to Rochester, N. Y., 
and hit .326 for the Cardinals’ top 
farm, and was in St. Louis before the 
summer ended. 

In a desperate but futile effort to 
overtake Brooklyn in the pennant race, 
Billy Southworth played Musial in a 
dozen games and all the rookie did un- 
der pressure against big league pitching 
was to bat .426. 

“I’ve had nothing but good luck,” he 
told Horace McMahon. 


After wartime service in the Navy, 
Stan returned to the Cardinals in 1946, 
the year a Mexican 
named Jorge Pasquel was raiding the 
talent. Pasquel laid 
before Musial $75,000 in banknotes and 
a five-year contract for $30,000 a season 
~$225,000 altogether. 
$15,000 in St. Louis. 

He had made up his mind 
owed it to his 


diamond-studded 


big leagues for 


Stan was earning 


that he 
accept the 
Mexican offer, when Eddie Dyer, South- 
worth’s successor as the Cardinals’ mana- 


family to 


eer, reminded him that he had signed 
a contract. A man doesn’t go back on 


his word, Dyer said. Musial sent re- 
erets to Mexico. 
Virtue is advertised as its own reward. 


For Musial, it has paid off in cash— 


up to $75,000 or $80,000 a year in St. 
Louis. 

In 1947 the sports writer, Harry Gray- 
son, was in Louisville 


Kentucky Derby but he needed material 


covering the 


for a column that wouldn’t depend on 
the result of the race. The Cardinals 
were floundering through the East and 
Grayson telephoned New York to ask 
Dyer what the trouble was. 
reach the 


Unable to 
manager, he rang Musial’s 
room at three A. M. Stan was awake. 
“The big trouble,” he told Grayson, 
“is me. I haven’t been hitting.” Amiably 
he talked on 
the season. 


about other aspects of 
He didn’t explain why he 
wasn’t hitting or why he wasn’t asleep 
at three in the didn’t 


consider an inflamed appendix news. 


morning. He 


The following spring a newspaperman 
was chatting with Musial in the St. 
Petersburg, Fla., camp about prospects 
“Now that you’ve 
had the appendix out,” the reporter 
said, “you don’t figure to have another 
lousy season like last year.” He had a 
notion that Stan flinched slightly at 
this and other remarks in a_ similar 
vein, but the player made no protest. 

Checking the records later, the news- 
paperman that after his 
slow start in 1947 Musial had hit around 
.400 to bring his average for the year up 
to .312, had knocked home ninety-five 
runs and 
Stan again. 


for the new season. 


discovered 


scored 113. He sought out 

“Either I owe you an apology,” he 
said, “or you should thank me for the 
compliment. Calling that sort of per- 
formance lousy!” 

Musial grinned. “I guess it really 
wasn’t a top year for me,” he said. 

To a baseball fan, one of the loveliest 
sights imaginable is Musial at bat, 
crouching over the plate in his knee- 
sprung the pitcher 
over his right shoulder like a kid peek- 
ing around the corner in hide-and-seek, 
suddenly uncoiling with the swift, fluid 
grace of a 


stance, measuring 


serpent. Sunset over a 
mountain lake can’t approach it. 
There is a lady in New York who 
would rather watch Musial hit than wear 
sables. She sat, one soft summer evening, 
in a box behind the visitors’ dugout in 
the Polo Grounds. It was a glorious 
night with a big yellow moon over the 
right field stands. The 
2 to 0, and 


into the moon—for her, the 


Cardinals’ won, 
Musial hit two smack up 
lady felt. 
“TI,” she cooed, “am the luckiest girl 
in the world!” 

When Bucky Walters was manager in 
Cincinnati, there came a day when Ewell 
Blackwell struck Musial out on a sharp, 
Stan 
before the ball was 


low curve that eluded the catcher. 
reached second base 
recovered. 

Walters said, 


’ 


when he fans,” 
“we're lucky to hold him to two bases.’ 


“Even 
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THE S7Exn POST 


by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGRH, C.P. 


Impediment? 


Am planning marriage, but because of surgery I cannot 

have children. Should I make this known to my fiance?— 

L. C., Syracuse, N. Y. 
The first thing to do is to establish beyond all doubt the 
nature and consequences of the surgery you underwent. 
You should obtain a full statement from the physician who 
operated or, through another physician, a duly certified 
copy of the record on file at the hospital. When you 
have the required medical information, submit the case 
to the matrimonial board of your diocese for a decision. 
Since both the validity and happiness of any future marriage 
are at stake, your fiance is entitled to know the facts. 


Balanced Prayers 


Is it wrong to pray for material things? for something 
improbable?—]. J., NAUGATUCK, CONN. 


It is commendable to pray to the Almighty for anything, 
whether spiritual or material, under the proviso that, in 
His judgment, it is really good for us. That applies even to 
something which is, humanly speaking, improbable. Humanly 
speaking, miracles are impossible. In_ particular, it is 
commendable that you pray for the genuine conversion 
of your non-Catholic friend. But keep in mind that, whether 
a convert or not, he might prove to be a very disappointing 
husband. As for tracing him to his present whereabouts, 
you cannot expect that your prayers will supply for a want 
of initiative and perseverance. Prayers ring with a genuine 
eloquence when coupled with consistent effort. 


Opinion vs. Certainty 


Why are Catholic writers always so ready to quote scholars 
like Tertullian, St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, to 
prove a point, when it is well known that they can be 
wrong? I have in mind St. Thomas Aquinas’ disbelief of 
the Immaculate Conception.—]. C., Kearny, N. J. 


In the first place, Tertullian does not belong 
in the same class with Saints Augustine and 
Thomas Aquinas. Among the comparatively 
ancient spokesmen for Christianity, we have to 
distinguish three groups. Mere ecclesiastical 
writers deserve a reputation for unusual learn- 
ing, but their reputation is marred by their 
occasional lapses into heresy or near-heresy. 
Tertullian is an example. The Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church are much more reliable, 
on the score of both scholarship and sanctity— 
the ideal combination of qualities. 

But in appraising the output of scholarly saints and saintly 
scholars, we must again distinguish. If a Father or a Doctor 
of the Church voiced a mere opinion, that opinion is worth 
no more than the arguments with which he bolstered it. 
But it is radically different if a Father or a Doctor of the 
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Church—or an ancient ecclesiastical writer, for that matter— 
testified to this or that item as something which had always 
been a matter of faith or morals. Unanimity among them 
on any such point adds up to foolproof testimony as to 
the belief and practice of millions. 

In ratio to their solid reputation for reliability, even the 
private opinion of any one of them merits consideration. 
The Fathers of the Church, as they are known, are acknowl 
edged even by non-Catholic scholars as among the best 
witnesses to Christianity. As for St. Thomas Aquinas’ opinion 
on the Immaculate Conception of the Mother of God, it is 
still a point of dispute among scholars. In his day, that 
belief had not been defined as an article of faith. Aquinas 
was anxious to emphasize that all men without exception 
were due to inherit original sin. So true is this that, 
were it not for the advanced application to the soul of Mary 
of Christ’s merits, she would have incurred original sin. 
It seems unfair to interpret Aquinas’ thought as a denial of 
the Immaculate Conception, in view of his forthright state- 
ment: “Such was the purity of the Blessed Virgin that she 
was immune from original and actual sin.” 


Mass tor Parishioners 


Occasionally I attend Mass in a parish where a Mass for 
the parishioners is always announced, but this is never 
the case in my own parish. Why is that?—D. F., PorTLAND, 
ME. 


All pastors are strictly obliged to offer Holy Mass for their 
parishioners on Sundays and on all holydays, even though 
the holydays are suppressed in a certain country or through- 
out the world. Every bishop of a diocese has the same 
obligation toward the faithful of his flock. You may take it 
for granted that this Mass is being offered by your pastor 
for his parishioners, even though the fact may not be an 
nounced. 


Holy Week Changes 


Am rather bewildered at all I've read about the changes 
to take place in the Holy Week services. Would you 
please explain it?—R. J., Troy, N. Y. 


We recommend a copy of the New Missal for Holy Week, 
which gives a complete text of the revised services from 
Palm Sunday till the Easter Vigil inclusively. Apply to the 
Paulist Press, 401 West 59 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Find and Keep? 


Are we entitled to keep what we happen to find, when the 
owner ts unknown?—K. F., PittTspurGH, Pa. 


By no means! A lost article or money still belongs to its 
owner. If the owner be known, the property must be 
returned by the finder. This oblfgation is more or less grave 
in ratio to the value of what has been lost and found. 
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A finder of lost valuables can turn over what has been 
found to the “lost property” department of a railroad, of a 
gore, or the like—or to the police. Or he can, on his own 
initiative, advertise in the Lost & Found column of a news- 
paper’ If the owner is discovered through the industry of 
the finder, the latter is entitled to reimbursement for ex- 
pense incurred. Such reimbursement is not a mere reward— 
it is due to the finder in justice. If the owner cannot be 
traced, after reasonable diligence, the finder is free to 
retain the property. So much for the moral law of conscience. 
But over and above, a finder has to be guided by local civil 
laws and police regulations intended for the protection of 
both loser and finder. For cargoes lost at sea, there are spe- 
dal maritime courts and regulations. Especially when lost 
property is valuable, any tendency to greed should be 
counterbalanced by a spirit of justice and charity, for the 
sake of the owner and his heirs. 


Internal Sins 


Why did the Almighty go so far as to insist on Command- 
ments like the Ninth and Tenth? If I covet my neighbor’s 
wife or his goods, but do not steal either, where’s the harm 
to anyone?—J. McK., Puia., Pa. 


From your catechism days, you probably recall that we can 
commit sin by thought and desire as well as by action and 
omission. Sins against the Ninth and Tenth Commandments, 

though not sins of action, are sins of thought 

and desire, not external but internal sins. In- 
IV ternal sins are committed within the privacy 
| V of your mind and heart. The simplest way to 
understand the realness and seriousness of an 
internal sin is to give a moment’s thought to 
the fact that every external sin bespeaks an in- 
ternal sin. 

For example, once a thief has determined to 
rob a bank, he is already guilty of theft in his 
mind and heart; he has already committed an 
internal sin against the Tenth Commandment and against 
the Seventh. Before lifting a hand to burgle the vault, he 
already needs to repent. 
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Should the robbery succeed, his 
conscience is burdened by the additional obligation of 
restitution. Even though his scheme is thwarted by a watch- 
man, he is still guilty of a sinful intention to steal—he “did 
his best” to act contrary to God’s laws. To the point—be- 
cause a deliberate desire or intention is not successfully car- 
ried out does not undo the sinful attitude of mind and will. 
Obviously, the Ninth Commandment is related to the 
Sixth, in the same way that the Tenth is related to the 
Seventh, and for the same reasons. “I say to you that who- 
sever shall look on a woman to lust after her hath already 
committed adultery with her in his heart.’”” (Matt. 5:28) The 
Ninth and Tenth Commandments are a masterstroke of 
divine psychology, alerting us against sinful thoughts, de- 
sires, and decisions as a safeguard against sinful action. 


Sacrilege 


When I was a youngster, I once received Communion 
when I had no right to. Since then I’ve heard that sin 
labeled as a sacrilege. Please explain.—A. V., St. Louts, 
Mo. 


To conceal your identity, we have “scrambled” your initials 
and address. Upon request, we often use a set of initials 
and an address specified ‘by an inquirer, to protect him or 
her from inquisitive neighbors. The unworthy reception of 
Holy Communion is one of the worst cases of sacrilege. In 
general, the sin of sacrilege is the unbecoming treatment of a 
sacred person, or place, or thing. The underlying reason why 
asin of sacrilege is so serious is that, at least indirectly and 
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by implication, the sin is directed against God Himself. 
The person or place or thing referred to above is sacred inas- 
much as dedicated, consecrated, and reserved to God. 

A sacrilege is personal when it consists of the unallowable 
treatment or conduct of a person consecrated to God. Up-to- 
date examples are the cases of Cardinals Mindszenty and 
Stepinac. A local sacrilege involves the desecration of a 
sacred place, such as a church, the consecrated ground of a 
cemetery. A church is desecrated by murder, suicide, by 
its being converted into a theater or the like. Another kind 
of sacrilege is committed by the dishonoring of sacred things 
—such as the unworthy reception of a sacrament. To dis- 
honor persons, places, or things which are sacred because 
they belong to God is to dishonor God. Any such sin is 
contrary to the virtue of religion, whereby we should be 
prompted to render to God what is His due. 


Hands Off! 


Am sure of my facts. Before a Justice of the Peace, a Cath- 
olic girl married a Catholic man who, soon after his con- 
version to the Church, had divorced his previous wife. May 
I try to win this girl?—-R. L., PAwrucKET, R. I. 


Assuming that you are sure of your facts, you must be hard 
up for a wife to consider this woman as a prospective life- 
partner. It is possible that the convert’s first marriage was 
invalid. For example, if his original wife was a Catholic 
and if they married outside the Church, then it was a cer- 
tainly invalid marriage. You give no information on that 
point. In that supposition, he would have been free to 
marry the second wife. But the second marriage was cer- 
tainly invalid because it took place before a Justice of the 
Peace. Their recourse to a civil official is reason enough to 
suspect that, in the judgment of the Church, the convert’s 
first marriage was valid. Hence, during the course of the 
convert’s instruction and reception into the Church, the girl 
allowed herself to be courted by a married man with a 
view to an invalid marriage! And you covet that kind of a 
“neighbor’s wife!” We recommend that you avoid becoming 
a party to compounded insincerity and infidelity. 


Tall Stories 


Am a recent convert and the only Catholic among many 
non-Catholic relatives and friends. They persist in relat- 
ing supposedly true stories about priests, nuns, and other 
Catholics. I don’t see that anger solves the situation. Please 
help me.—F. A., Harvey, IL. 


It has been well said that, if we be wrong, anger won't bet- 
ter a bad situation; if we be right, we don’t need recourse 
to anger. Since you are a thoroughly convinced convert and 
realize that you are a member in good standing of the only 
true Church, you can afford to be calmly courageous. But, 
it would be a wise stratagem for you to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of Catholics, in your town and elsewhere, so as 
to be less dependent upon the companionship of naggers who 
so outnumber you. 

At the same time, the petty sniping of non-Catholics can 
be an occasion of improving your knowledge of the Church's 
faith, morals, worship, and history. If financial circum- 
stances do not permit you to invest in books or pamphlets, 
you can borrow from a lending library. Even veteran Catho- 
lics should keep step with the march of time by reading 
their diocesan newspapers. The convert’s catechism is only 
an introduction to a Catholic education. 

To begin with, you will find scandals related in the Bible 
—both Old Testament and New. Such facts, however, in no 
way undo the former standing of Mosaic religion or the pres- 


ent standing of Christianity. When Christ said: “It must 
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needs be that scandals come,” (Matt. 18:7) He meant that, 
because of the moral frailty of human nature, scandalous 
deviations from right conduct are to be expected. Whatever 
scandals have been true of prominent members of the Church 
you will find admitted candidly in Catholic histories. As 
Americans, we are disappointed in Benedict Arnold; that he 
Was a traitor we admit reluctantly and hasten to add that 
traitors like him were exceptional, that their conduct was not 
representative of American patriotism. So too, scandalous 
Catholics are not representative of the Church, whether “big 
time” renegades like Martin Luther and Henry VIII or 
“small time” local disgraces. Hence, whenever any such 
regrettable but true story is related, you can say: “What fol- 
lows?”—or in the parlance of the day—‘So what?” Nothing 
follows the fact that this or that individual or group did not 
behave as representative Catholics should. 

For your own peace of mind, you should remember that 
a statement made is not a statement proven. You might ask 
your critics if they ever heard of such a thing as the burden 
of proof. Any plaintiff or accuser or critic shoulders the 
burden of proof—an obligation to furnish evidence proving 
his contention. Failure to do so means victory for the 
defendant. To allege “I heard this,” or “They say that...” 
is mere hearsay—not evidence. Gossip snowballs in the proc- 
ess of retelling. Not infrequently, the reproaches directed 
against a convert to the Church are a “smokescreen,” hiding 
the embarrassment of conscience of those who did not have 
the gumption to take the same step. 


Social and Sociable 


Is there any basis for the belief that, in the life after this, 
our human relationships will continue?—C. F., Ticon- 
DEROGA, N. Y. 


You need feel no embarrassment in asking any priest to 
round out your understanding of your Catholic faith, morals, 
and worship. The list of inquiries you have submitted points 
up the need there is, in every parish, for a study and discus- 
sion club along such lines. Opinions differ as to whether 
a lay study club should have a priest as a moderator. In 
our opinion, it is ideal that a priest preside—necessary, even. 

From the first page of sacred history to the last, it is 
clear that the Creator intended that there be a close-knit 
relationship among God, the spirit world, and men. The 
basic indication that the human race is supposed to be a 
family is the fact that we all stem from one and the same 
parentage. That we are not an unrelated mob of individuals 
is emphasized above all in the New Testament. Particularly 
in the epistles of St. Paul, we find that our relationship 
one to another is based upon our relationship to Christ. 
He is the Head and we are the members of the Mystical 
Christ or the Mystical Body of Christ. Just as our common 
parentage accounts for our incurrence of original sin, so too 
our hope of redemption derives from one and the same 
Source. We cannot be related to Him without being related 
to one another. “I am the Vine—you, the branches.” (John 
15:5) The Apostle refers to Christ as “the firstborn among 
many brethren.” (Romans 8:29) And again: “So we, being 
many, are one body in Christ, and every one members one 
of another.” (12:5) 

There is, of course, a more special kinship between hus- 
band and wife, parents and children, brothers and sisters, 
teachers and pupils, and so on. Any such kinship is based 
on the law of nature and should be spiritual or supernatural, 
also. In view of all that has been said, it would be absurd 
to suppose that God intends such relationships to last only 
for the brief span of mortal life. Rather, it is safe to say 
that such kinships cannot be undone. Human souls are 
immortal; their future is to be as everlasting as God’s own; 
we strive for and merit heaven—not as isolated individuals, 
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but depending upon others, with others depending Upon 
us. Whatever we suffer or accomplish during this mortal lif 
is only a means to heavenly prosperity. Since the Mystic) 
Body of Christ is to attain its perfection in heaven, today; 
kinship is to be eternal. 

In the Apostles’ Creed, we profess our faith as follow 
“T believe . in the Communion of Saints, . . .” By thy 
communion, we understand the kinship which has alread 
begun and which is to last forever, among each and eyen 
member of the Church Triumphant (in heaven) , the Churd 
Suffering (in Purgatory), and the Church Militant (q 
earth). Solidarity is well defined as a union or fellowship 
arising from common interests and responsibilities, and as; 





ag ga = os .» | TEND 
community of feelings, purposes, and action. The solidariy 
that unifies the Communion of Saints is not confined to thi Tayl 
life because “every best gift, and every perfect gift is from McG 
above, coming down from the Father of Lights, with whon Few 
there is no change, nor shadow of alteration.” (James 1:17) have 1 
No Conflict readin} 
, : the 
According to the catechisms I have studied, everyone j Taylor 
obliged, in order to be saved, to belong to the Catholic Amon; 
Church, in some way. But I had always thought that previo 
anyone sorry for his sins could be saved.—J. K., IRWIN, Pa several 


There is no conflict between what you think f her la 
and what you have been taught by your cate— der Vi 
chism, provided we understand both viewpoins § ably s 
precisely. Ever since the promulgation of the Whi 
Christian Revelation, everyone is obliged to} ability 
membership in the Church founded by Chris sprink 
and endowed by Him with the authority to do-evi 
teach infallibly, to rule, and to sanctify. He did Caldw 
not endorse hundreds of contradictory forms of “artis! 
Christianity: logically, only one form of the a 
Christianity can be His Church. To conform to His divine} morec 
will, all must belong to that Church, in some way or other, style, 








to some extent or other—implicitly, if not explicitly. Her 
Ideal membership is explicit, for only thereby can a soul) © be 
enjoy to the full the influence of Christ—teaching, ruling Wi 


and sanctifying through His divinely appointed delegate.f ¢tan' 
To the extent that any individual is bereft of that influence his m 
he is handicapped, no matter how commendable his goog 4 2 
dispositions. However, the Searcher of Hearts, because Hi is his 
is perfectly just, makes due allowance for both handicaps we 3 
and good will. Assuming that a man is sorry for his infideli-} = 
ties—sincerely, thoroughly, and out of regard for God-his With 
perfect contrition bespeaks a perfect love for God. Perfea W! 


=" . . *“ * ce t 
contrition and love imply an over-all disposition to do what : th 
ever God wills—above all, to work out his salvation in God! a 

iis 


Church. Hence, such souls do belong to the Church, thoug! a 
: «a drive 
only implicitly. - 
ae 1 . : : @ town 
It is one thing to maintain, as we do, that the Catholi wt 
, ; : 5 
Church is the only true Church and that ideal membershi ag 
° . 2 oe ° : us 
in that Church should be explicit. It is another thing | 


eet . folla 
altogether to maintain, as we do not, that explicit membet 
‘Seng ' . . ve den 
ship in the Church guarantees salvation to this or tha hi 
ie Aa : : achi 
individual. Although blessed with the ideal means of salve 


tion, a man can fail to use it properly, can sin against me 
conscience, and incur damnation. By contrast, a man wh§ 
belongs to the Church only implicitly, but who serves God 
sincerely, with unselfish fidelity and to the very best of his 
capabilities, can save his soul. Regardless of a flawless cat® 

an incapable or careless driver can end up in a wreck of 

his own making, while an ideal driver may arrive “in ont Thi 
piece” in a jalopy. But—the ideal combination is an auto) full 
mobile in perfect condition with a capable and alert drive It i 
at the wheel. So too, the only ideal combination of mean tec 
unto salvation is explicit, full-benefit membership in the on¢™ tur 
and only reliable Church, coupled with uncompromising— wri 
good will. ma 
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TENDER VICTORY 


Taylor Caldwell. 
McGraw-Hill. 


422 pages. 
$3.95 


Few women writers 
have won so large a 
reading public as has 
the prolific Janet 
faylor Caldwell. 
Among her sixteen 
previous novels are 
several best-sellers, and 
her latest opus, Ten- 
der Victory, will prob- 
ably sell over a million copies. 

What insures her popularity? The 
ability to write a well-balanced novel 
sprinkled with a dozen or so do-good, 
do-evil empathetic characters. Miss 
Caldwell lacks what literary critics call 
“artistry,” but she is past master in 
the art of holding a reader’s interest; 
moreover, she has a mellifluous prose 
style, unadorned and comprehensible. 
Her fictional creations have problems 
to be solved—and they always are. 

When John Fletcher, a young Prot- 
estant chaplain, returns from the war, 
his major problem is that of taking up 
a new ministry. Complicating his task 
is his family of five war orphans. These 
are not ordinary refugee children, but 
rescued members from a “wolf-pack.” 
With love and patience he manages to 
win them back to a meaningful life. 
At the same time he further demonstrates 
his faith after a frenzied mob _ sets 
his parsonage afire in an attempt to 
drive him and his “foreign brood” from 
town. Only after this attack does he 
succeed in conquering the hostility of 
his congregation. A disastrous climax 
follows his initial success, but in the 
denouement Reverend John Fletcher 
achieves many a tender victory. 

GEORGE A. 





T. Caldwell 


CEVASCO., 


THE POPE 


By Constantine, Prince of Bavaria. 
Roy. 307 pages. $4.00 


This work by an able journalist is not a 
full-scale biography of Pope Pius XII. 
It is an extended profile, assembled by 
techniques originated by Plutarch cen- 
turies ago and more recently refined by 
writers for the New Yorker and Life 
magazines. In other words, the author, 


March, 1956 


BOOKS  '' ' ' 


after a long look at available printed 
and documentary sources, interviewed 
men and women close to the Holy 
Father and pieced their observations 
into an arresting and fairly compre- 
hensive portrayal. 

Much of the book provides informa- 
tion, some of it new, concerning the ef- 
forts of the Vatican first to prevent 
World War II, then to localize it, and 
finally to shorten it. The efforts were 
not wholly futile. They did shorten the 
war several months and save Europe 
from the atom bomb by helping bring 
about the capitulation of Germany’s 
southern (Italian) front. An _after- 
math of this success, according to Prince 
Constantine, was the stroke which killed 
President Roosevelt. It was brought on, 
the Prince says, by agitation over an in- 
sulting cable from Stalin—a_ cable 
prompted by Allied refusal to let Rus- 
sia participate in the negotiations lead- 
ing up to the ceasefire. The implication 
is that the cable completed Roosevelt's 
fast-growing disillusionment with our 
Communist ally. 

The book has many excellencies. It 
also has defects. Constantine possesses a 
sense of drama. At times, unfortunately, 
he is more dramatic than clear, wrapping 
in needless mystery matters that a more 
plain-spoken handling would make con- 
siderably more intelligible to the non- 
European reader. This isi. to say that 
the book is not worth while. On the con- 
trary. Generally speaking it is an in- 
formative picture of the effect of Pius 
XII’s Pontificate on world affairs, an 
effect rendered formidable by two facts: 
(1) the Pope’s amazing grasp of the 
subtleties of world politics; and (2) his 
unfailing insistence on approaching 
them not as a politician but as a priest 
whose primary concern is the cure of 
souls and whose Cure of Souls is the 
world. 

MILTON LOMASK. 


VALLEY OF THE VINES 


By Joy Packer. 
Lippincott. 


315 pages. 
$3.75 


The problems of contemporary Africa 
seem to be providing a bottomless well 
from which novelists have been hauling 
up plot and verbiage without respite. 
Most of these stories have been con- 
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cerned with the awakening of nationalis- 
tic feelings, the heroic but inevitably fu- 
tile fights of the colonial class and the 
hatred which race bears for race in an 
allegedly Christian society. 

It is refreshing to find a volume where 
transplanted European and African na- 
tives fight together for values they both 
hold high. Such a book is Lady Packer's 
first sally into fiction. 

The wife of Admiral Herbert 
Packer, this talented has fash- 
ioned a following throughout the Brit- 
ish world with three autobiographical 
travel books. Fortunately for her ini- 
tial novel, Lady Packer has chosen for 
her locale the land of her birth—South 
Africa. 

Heroine of this work is Constance de 
Valois, who is not only a descendant of 
the French pioneers who brought the 
best in their civilization to Africa, but 
who is also the living embodiment of 
the will to resist what is crass and mate- 
rialistic in that same civilization. 

Matriarch of her family’s ancient es- 
state, Constance de Valois finds she 
must fight both the outsider who seeks 
to destroy her world and also her own 
kin fallen prey to the lure for wealth. 
How this courageous woman manages to 
shape a secure future for her loved ones 
and at the same time preserve her proud 
heritage makes a most readable novel. 

FRANCIS X. GALLAGHER. 
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AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY 


By Alden Hatch. 
Holt. 


Clare Boothe Luce, 
the subject of this 
saccharine and adoring 
biography, which 
might have been writ- 
ten by a_ schoolgirl 
with a crush on our 
distinguished ambassa- 
dor to Rome, rates a 
better deal than to be 
sculptured in sugar as 
done. Mr. Hatch is 
personal friend 1924, and the 
results of his long friendship and _ re- 
search in this book are convincing proof 
that biographies should be written by 
objective strangers. 


254 pages. 
$3.75 





Alden Hatch 


the author has 
described as a 


since 
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THE LIFE OF LITTLE 
SAINT PLACID 


By Morner Genevieve GaL- 
Lots, O.S.B. In words and pic- 
tures, a French nun gives an 
interpretation of the spiritual 
life that is full of intelligence, 
strength, and humor. Mother 
Gallois’ drawings have been 
compared to Durer and Goya. 
“An exquisite picture treatise 
on prayer.”—Marcelle Auclair 

$1.75 


HOLINESS 
IS WHOLENESS 


By Joser GoLDBRUNNER. A 
brief but penetrating attempt 
to integrate the findings of 
depth psychology with the tra- 
ditional Christian approach to 
the spiritual life. $1.75 


THE MEANING 
OF HOLINESS 


By Lours LAveLLE. As exem- 
plified in four saints: St. 
Francis of Assisi, St. Teresa of 
Avila, St. John of the Cross, 
and St. Francis de Sales. Dis- 
cerning critics have called this 
“the best book on sanctity that 
has been written in modern 
times.” $2.75 


At better bookstores PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., 
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AROUND THE YEAR 
WITH THE 
TRAPP FAMILY 


By Maria Aucusta TRappP. 
Filled with suggestions on the 
observance of Lent and the 
celebration of a joyous Easter. 
“Few families will fail to find 
something to their liking and 
within their power. Seasonal 
songs, decorations, practices 
are spilled out as from a cor- 
nucopia.”—Rev. John S. Ken- 
nedy. $3.95 


jihe three years Mrs. Luce has been a 








Josef Pieper’s Studies 
of the Cardinal Virtues: 


FORTITUDE AND 
TEMPERANCE 


AMERICA: “‘Concisely and 
brilliantly shows the true nature 
and worth of these two cardinal 
virtues.” 2.75 


JUSTICE 
AMERICA: “Continues Josef 


Pieper’s excellent series on the 
virtues. With extraordinary lu- 
cidity and insight, he formu- 
lates the ideal image of justice 
and brings it face to face with 
our contemporary world.” 


$2.75 
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She is not the kind of woman who 
would be destroyed by criticism, po, 
swerved in her course by it, else she 
would not have been successful jp 
politics and been able to overcon 
almost insuperable obstacles and dif 
culties as first American woman amba. 
sador to Italy. 

Mr. Hatch has not given much spac 


lin his book to Mrs. Luce’s role jy 


Italian-American affairs and that is , 
distinct loss to the reader, because jy 


her diplomatic post in Rome she wy 
able to turn Italian mistrust and anger 
over her appointment into appreciatiy 
awareness of her real service to Italy 
through her devotion to her job. hy 
doing this she has been a better ambas 
sador for her own country than an 
conventional diplomat. 

Mr. Hatch describes her difficult and 





impoverished childhood, — her early § 
career as actress, writer, and playwright 
her marriage to millionaire wih | 
Brokaw, their divorce, her subsequent 
marriage to Time-Life-Fortune publisher 
Henry Luce, their life and travels, the 
death of her daughter Ann Brokaw, her 
political activities and, briefly and un- 
satisfactorily, her conversion to Cathol 
icism. It is the account of the first 
fifty-three years in the life of a fas 
inating woman ‘where depth is sacrificed 
to volume and critical balance dis. 
regarded for embarrassing adulation. : 
IRENE CORBALLY KUHN, 


H. M. S. ULYSSES 


By Alistair MacLean. 316 pages. 
Doubleday. $3.95 


This first novel, by 








a young schoolteaching 
Scotsman, is as good 
a  sea-story as this 
infant year is likely to 
produce. It is the saga 
of the last six days 
in the life of a gallant 
but battered British 
light cruiser on the 
Murmansk run in the North Atlantic , 
during World War Il; and, with it 

shrewd psychological analyses of the 

ship’s crew and its sharp, knowing eye 

for naval detail, it is a book which 

the master himself, Conrad, would have i 
admired. ‘ 





A. MacLean 


As the story opens, everyone aboard | 
ship, from Captain Vallery, who is a | 
warrior-poet in the Renaissance tradi- 
tion, to the lowest seaman, is bone 
weary and exhausted. What they all 
desperately need is shore-leave; what 
they get instead is the most dangerous fl 
| assignment of their lives: a rendezvous ) 
| north of Iceland with a Russian convoy 
| from Halifax, desperately in need of 
‘fuel and ammunition. Waiting to 
intercept the flagship “Ulysses” and 
thwart the entire mission is a determined 
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A rich and vivid personality, a man who be- 


space best-seller, Romano Guardini's longed to the seething world of 13th century 


le in Paris and lived vividly in its heart— this was 
the man Thomas Aquinas. A superbly written 


he THE LORD, offer another story based on the soundest scholarly <a 
aa OUR FATHER: 
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nbas. Pictorial biographies by LEONARD VON MATT concerning the Lord’s Prayer. $4.50 
any ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI, text by Walter Hauser IN SILENCE WITH GOD 
ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA, text by Hugo Rahner, S.J. by Benedict Barr, O.S.B. 
and ST. PIUS X, text by Nello Vian An inspirational book based on the contempla- 
cath | ; y tive life. $3.50 
ioht These beautiful books reproduce, by a unique combination of pictures THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE 
a and text, the lives of these great saints and the life and times in Translated by Sir Tobie Matthew; revised by 
Orge which they lived. Each book has approximately 200 pages of illustra- Dom Roger Huddleston , 
uent tion and 100 pages of text, handsomely bound, 614” x 914”. . : 
isher “Beautiful, comprehensive and authentic,” — Catholic Telegraph- — lete text of the classic translation, —_ 
the Register. Each $6.50 ‘ ; 
» her MARY MOTHER OF GOD 
he Edited by Henri Gheon Thomas More Books to Live 
thol. “This beautiful book containing 132 reproductions (20 in color) of RICHARD RAYNAL, 
first the greatest masterpieces of Marian art will surely be a joy for many SOLITARY 
fas a day to all.” — The Rosary. $10.00 by Robert Hugh Benson 
ficed Illustrated by Valenti Angelo; 
dis. —_— ee introduction by Evelyn Waugh. 
An exquisite story of a recluse 
UHN, ANGELUS BOOKS brs is called to deliver a 
An important new line of first-rate books on Catholic pn: “hone of bi 
subjects, paper bound, set in a uniform format at $1.25 cal decorative art, comparable 
each. These are all original titles, not reprints, by well to a tapestry or painting.” — 
ages, known Catholic authors. See your Catholic bookseller Evelyn Waugh. $3.50 
3.95 for details. pe eae a ce eee 2 
2.7) A series increasing in value and distinction with each 
CATCH US THOSE LITTLE FOXES new title published.” — Michigan Catholic. 





by a Carmelite Nun 


“A delightful 24-hour tour in Carmel. Lay people as 
well as religious will be richly rewarded.” — Brooklyn 
Tablet. $1.75 


TWO PORTRAITS OF ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 
by Etienne Robo 


“An amazingly illuminating book...ranks with the 
best spiritual fare.” Books on Trial. $3.00 












For Young Catholic Readers 
THE ADVENTURE OF THE AMETHYST 

by Cecily Hallack 

One of the most satisfying and delightful books for 
children written during the present century. An excellent 
source of Catholic teaching presented in an attractive, 
natural way. Illustrated $3.75 
: THE ANGEL WHO GUARDED THE TOYS 

Eee ee a by Doris Burton; illustrated by Mary Gehr $2.75 
' THE LITTLE FRIENDS OF JESUS 

by Marcelle Auclair; illustrated by Mary Gehr $2.00 


DARING TO LIVE by Doris Burton $3.00 
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THE LIFE OF THOMAS CRANMER 

by Theodore Maynard 

A brilliant new biography of Henry VIII'S famed Archbishop, 
who probably did as much as any other one man to determine 
the course of the Church of England, by the well-known author 
of the Life of Sir Thomas More. $4.50 Books by L. Colin, C.SS.R. 


MEDICAL EXPERIMENTATION ON MAN — A collection pon pec malge ie yp smt ge eR tne 
of essays edited by Dom Peter Flood, O.S.B. $3.50 Ply a — 


specifically to help and guide superiors of congregations 
SAINTS AND THEIR ATTRIBUTES by Helen Roeder end seligious. coders in theis tasks. $2.95 
A comprehensive handbook on all the saints, profusely THE PRACTICE OF THE VOWS 

illustrated. $4.00 A first class book on the vows of religious. $4.00 
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These books are available at Catholic bookstores everywhere 
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Soeur Angele and 
THE GHOSTS 
OF CHAMBORD 


by Henri Catalan 


The first Soeur Angele detective story 
established her as a particularly de- 
lightful new sleuth. This second one 
finds her involved in murder among a 
wonderful mixture of film actors, or- 
phans and performing animals. 

Ready 


QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 
by Cecily Hastings 


$2.50 


The author, who has been running the 
questions and answers column in The 
Catholic Herald, and who has long 
been a C.E.G. speaker, knows well 
which points about the Faith really 
bother non-Catholics—and some Catho- 
lics. She has chosen her questions to 
cover all such topics: the answers are 
never scrappy but full and really satis- 
fying. March 7th $3.00 


THE SPLENDOR 
OF THE LITURGY 
by Maurice Zundel 


Taking the Mass as the highest act of 
prayer, Father Zundel examines the his- 
tory and meaning of each prayer and 
action. This is a reprint, made like all 
our reprints, because it was persistently 
asked for. March 7th $3.50 


FAMILY 
LIMITATION 
by John Ryan, F.R.C.S. 


With a foreword by Alan Keenan, O.F.M. 
A pamphlet which describes a method 
which has proved to be a successful 
means of family limitation. 
March 7th 50c 


Order from any bookstore 


The new number of Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET 
gives full descriptions of all our Spring books. To 
get the Trumpet, free and postpaid, write to Teresa 
MacGill—all the address you need is— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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Nazi unit, consisting of U-boats, glider 
bombs, acoustic torpedoes—even, it is 
rumored, the prize German ship, the 
“Tirpitz.” 

Most ferocious foe of all, however, 
turns out to be the cruel sea_ itself— 
Tennyson’s “Nature red in tooth and 
claw’—which unleashes all its fury in 
an effort to drag the “Ulysses” to the 
bottom of its sub-zero waters. <A hur- 
ricane leads these destructive elements, 
and it is described with a verbal power 
which does not suffer by a comparison 
with similar passages in Conrad's own 
“Typhoon.” 

\s a first novel, this is a truly ex- 


ceptional debut. 


RICHARD C, CROWLEY. 


JOURNEY INTO A FOG 


By Margareta Berger-Hamerschlag. 
Sheed & Ward. 254 pages. $3.50 
\ccording to reviews quoted on the 
jacket of this book, it caused an “in- 
stant sensation” in England and is the 
“most brilliant and alarming document 
of its kind.” Sensational, yes; 
yes; but brilliant, no. 
fog-bound; 


alarming, 
It is completely 
unpleasant, depressing, al- 
most hopeless. It is sensational in the 
same way that headlines and gory de- 
tails about juvenile delinquents are sen- 
sational. It is because the 
conditions it describes are widespread, 
not only in England but also in Amer- 
Ica. 


alarming 


The author, an describes her 
teacher of art to 
boys and girls from fourteen to twenty 
years ol age in a Youth Club in London. 
She looks upon them as not so much 
delinquent as mutinous against the 
things that they do not have and think 
Most of them 
were there to scoff, to destroy equipment 
and materials such as they 
even to incite riot. 


artist, 
experiences as a 


they cannot understand. 


were, and 
How the 
ever accomplished anything, 


teacher 
even with 
the small core of serious-minded pupils, 
is a mystery, yet she emerges from the 
experience with a sense of accomplish- 
ment, small, perhaps, and befogged, but 
genuine. 


She is a woman of infinite patience 


and compassion, an unbeatable combi- 
| nation in a teacher. 
| on-the-line 


She offers no ready, 
solution. Perhaps — only 
through the dedicated, individual efforts 
of people like her, working quietly and 
heroically in the dark, can any light 
penetrate the fog that envelops this and 
ether “blackboard jungles’ like _ it. 
rhere will have to be a spiritual orienta- 
tion, however, as well as a material one, 
no matter how mistaken in his methods 
the Bishop she criticizes is. These boys 
and girls can have no sense of their own 
dignity as human beings until they 
have a sense of their own dignity in 
Christ. Hence the fog. 
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About St. Thomas Aquinas, one of the 
greatest of all Christian teachers. That's 
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Every Catholic should be acquainted with 
this saintly patron of all parish priests, 
St. John Vianney $2.00 








PENNIES FOR PAULINE 


No doubt you're familiar with Bishop 
Sheen’s constant mission appeals for the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 
Pauline Jaricot is the founder of this So- 
ciety and this is the story of how she 
did it. $3.00 








THE CHILDREN OF LA SALETTE 


The account of Our Lady’s appearance 
to two children. at La Salette in 1846 and 
the events that followed......... $2.50 








THE MEDAL 

The story behind the Miraculous Medal 
which Our Lady gave to St. Catherine 
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About St. Louis De Montfort known for 
his way to sanctity called ‘‘True Devotion 
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LITTLE QUEEN 


You will love this charming story about 
our heroic, ‘‘modern-day” saint, the Little 
Flower of Jesus, St. Therese $2.00 








DAVID AND HIS SONGS 


The gripping story of the shepherd boy 
who became the king of God’s chosen 
people of the Old Testament and the in- 
spired poetry he wrote—the Psalms. .$2.00 








LITTLE SISTER 


Maybe you didn’t know that Blessed 
Imelda is the Patroness of First Communi- 
cants. The reason why is revealed in 
this book. $1.50 








THE CHILDREN OF FATIMA 


Fatima is now a household word. This is 
the story of Our Lady’s appearances 
A oe eee ge eh ek $2.00 








MISSION FOR MARGARET 


To St. Margaret Mary Alacoque Our 
Lord entrusted the mission of a 
devotion to His Sacred Heart. 
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MR. HAMISH GLEAVE 


By Richard Llewellyn. 
Doubleday. 


316 pages. 
$3.95 


Mr. Hamish Gleave paints a depressing 
picture of England today, of the per- 
sonnel and management of her Foreign 
Ofice, and—dimmest of all—the Brit- 
ish diplomat’s opinion of the United 
States. 

Llewellyn’s theme is: what made the 
two career diplomats, Burgess and Mac- 
Lean, turn traitor? His style is ornate 
and often difficult, much of the writing 
disagreeably suggestive. 

The hero, Gleave, potters along dis- 
mally. His salary is insufhcient; he is 
browbeaten by a mother-in-law at home 
and by less (he considers) than social 


equals at work. His life is further com- | 


plicated by Myril, a ravenhaired mis- 
tress who couldn’t qualify for a security 
dearance in any hemisphere. 

Gleave may be a linguist and a deft 
hand with but far 
keeping his wits about him, he is com- 
pletely lacking. How, we wonder, did 
he ever pass the Foreign Office’s entrance 
exams? In fact, many 
pathize with his superior’s plaint: 


memoranda as as 


readers will sym- 
“You 
waltz around with no sense of responsi- 
bility, no attempt to find out who people 
me. This last 
Gleave with so many Russian spy rings 
disguised as cocktail parties that in time 
he feels it necessary to take the 
Moscow himself. 

The 


altercation 


tendency embroils 


road to 


book’s one cheering an 
among. three Moral 
Rearmament misfits in a Paris café. For 
the rest it is a wonder that some under 
Under Secretary at Her 
eign Office doesn’t sue the author of this 
tale of Road Whitehall 


Street. 


spot is 


young 


Tobacco on 


CLORINDA CLARKE. 


THE HEART OF FATHER 
DAMIEN 


By Vital Jourdain, 
Bruce. 


SS.CC. 438 pages 


$4.75 


We look at the frontispiece of this biog- 
raphy and thirty-three, 
little different from the thick. 
dark, rather wavy hair; clear fore- 
head; deepset eyes that betray neither 


see a priest of 


average: 


wide, 


exceptional intelligence nor exceptional 
heroism; the nose a bit too large 


a bit too puffy; the 


, the lips 
jawline rather ill- 


defined but strong and obstinate in a 
peasant way. 

Sixteen years later the end is near, 
and we find a different photograph re- 
produced. First, our attention is riveted 
on the eyes, which are no longer shad- 
owed. The right one is bulging, the left 
partly closed: they seem to search fran- 


cally for the source of pain. The nose 
seems to have moved out of joint, for 
leprosy has done its work on the bridge, 


March, 1956 
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RECOMMENDED 


LENTEN 1 


READING 
When You Pray 


By Richard Klover, os.c.—A henge 
study of the Our Father tracing: the 
theological background of the petitions, 
and demonstrating that this prayer fits 
every mind and mood. $3 50 


Manual for Interior Souls 


By John Nicholas Grou, $.3.. - 
edited and introduced by Donal O'Sul- 
$.J Conferences on the 
fe delivered by Fother Grou, 


newly 


livan, 
spiritual th 


one of the most eminent and best be- 


loved masters of the interior life. $3.50 
Meditations Before Mass 
by Elinor 


By Romano Guardini. trans 
C. Briefs Meditations touching on the 
essence of Christian experiences a 
con each one of us reap in full that ric 
Mass that Christ 
$3.00 


participation in the 


intends? 


St. Augustine: 
The Problem of Free Choice 

by Dom Mork Pontifex — Volume 
‘Ancient Christian Writers'’ makes 
work of St. 
will ond 


Trans 
22 of 
available an 
Augustine concerned with free 
from the theological standpoint : 
$325 § 


importont 


choice, ° 
of the problem of evil. 


Wherever good books are sold 
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Inspiring 
guidance for 
you from 


FULTON J. 
SHEEN 


ee THINKING 
LIFE THROUGH 


e“In his writings, as in his 
broadcasts, you can see his pro- 
found interest in and love for man- 
kind. You will find Bishop 
Sheen’s new book interesting, help- 
ful and as enjoyable as his previous 
series.”—Brownfriars 


At your bookstore $3.75 
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NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
North Abington 353, Mass. 


which now recedes into the skull. Merci- 
fully, the body is hidden by a blanket: 
the running sores would be too much, 


But the long hands that once did a 
farmer's work are there; now they are 
weak and gnarled, with round, black 


ulcers at the joints. ‘The priest Can say 
Mass no longer, though he still reads his 
Breviary, clinging to his priesthood 
despite pain, rebufts, and loneliness. 
This is the 
horrifying—story — is 
told in detail by Vital Jourdain of the 
Sacred Hearts, Da 


Damien's 


Damicn leper, whose 


couragceous—olten 

Congregation of the 
cause 1s 
Rome, 
readers of this biography will disagree 
with 


michs own order. 


now being examined by Kew 


“Damien the hero 
can only be explained by Damien the 
Saint.” 


these words: 
They might wish, however, that 
careful editing and proofreading had 
made this a completely attractive book. 


WILLIAM BIRMINGHAM, 


MacARTHUR: HIS RENDEZ- 
VOUS WITH HISTORY 


Maj. Gen. Courtney Whitney. 

Knopf 560 pages. $6.75 
Cacsar wrote his own memoirs. Con- 
vinced that General MacArthur will 


never do so, his close friend and long- 
time senior undertaken the 
task fon 


ofhcer has 
him. 

The book is a first-rate contribution to 
our understanding of the composite of 
error and federal 
ment circles which has brought 


intrigue in govern 


Ameri- 


can prestige in the Orient to a danger- | 


Ous low 

Whitney describes MacArthur's con- 
tributions to World War II and to the 
reconstruction of conquered Japan with 
a high drama that is matched only by 
the restraint with which he approaches 


the controversial aspects of the General's 


career. Especially telling is his account 
of the 1950 Wake Island conference | 
which tound President Truman travel- 


ing many thousand miles to put to Mac- 
Arthur a 
could have been handled just as read- 
ily over the military telecom. Whitney 
labels the 
ambush,” 


conterence a “sly 
staged by Truman 
effort to trick MacArthu 
into some statement that could be held 
against him 


political 


aides in an 


Indicative of the 
shabbiness of the event is the fact that at 
the opening of the conference, MacAr- 
thur was told that no record of the pro- 
ceedings would be made. Only later did 
he learn that a was made by a 
secretary employed by the presidential 
party and secreted in an adjoining room. 

Whitney buttresses his book with mas- 
sive that MacArthur's ap- 


later on. 


record 


evidence 


praisal of the Korean situation was cor- | 


rect and that a full-scale pursual of the 


United Nations’ “police action” would 


have undermined Red China’s status in 
\sia and rendered her incapable of wag- 
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prepared by the famous Sexton chefs. 
Here is hot and hearty fare that’s both 
solid and liquid—a nourishing potpourri | 
of selected clams, choice potatoes and j 
onions, seasoned with pungent spices. i, 
Sexton Clam Chowder is served at 
leading restaurants and hotels. Sold at 
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food cutting operations that 
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cash or m.o. for prepaid delivery. 4 steel 
cutters included. COD’s plus fees. 5-day 
money back guarantee. Write TODAY to: 
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ing war for decades to come. He attri- 
hutes the appeasement policies which 
were followed to a handful of anony- 
mous State Department men, bent on 
forwarding the interests of Soviet Rus- 
sia and Great Britain and cynically indif- 
ferent to those of their own nation. 

Like all great men, General MacAr- 
thur has his detractors, many of them 
highly vocal and powerful. It is a safe 
guess that they will find few followers 
among the readers of this superb and 
carefully documented study. 


MILTON LOMASK. 


THE LAST HURRAH 


By Edwin O'Connor. 
Little, Brown. 


427 pages. 
$4.00 


It isn’t often that a young novelist be- 
gins with a perfect mastery of his me- 
dium, but that precisely has been Ed- 
win O’Connor’s good fortune in The 
Last Hurrah. This has not been a mere 
matter chance, | must add, for he 
wrote two novels before this one and 
spent four years in writing The Last 
Hurrah, which is his first big work. 

It is the story Frank Skeffington, 
who has been in politics for fifty years 
and knows it inside out. He is a master 
politician, a tribal chieftain, as he de- 
scribes himself, and though he can be 
ruthless when any member of the Party 
weakens or a stumbling block, 
he charitable man whose 
draws men to him. His last 
campaign is described with care and a 
moving sense of what is genuine in the 
“human condition.” 


of 


of 


becomes 
is a generous, 
liumanity 


Everything in the novel supports the 
central situation, narrative, incidents, of 
which there are many, characterization, 
and dialogue—there ends; 
nothing is lopsided or overdeveloped, 
and the temptation to become general 
fantastic is everywhere aside. As 
the remarkable 


are no loose 


or set 


a result novel has a 
unity. 

The criticism I have 
arises from this very unity—you have to 
like politics a lot to like it four 
hundred twenty-seven pages, but that 
cannot be held against the author, for 
the book has received the Atlantic Prize 
and has been selected by the Book-of- 
the-Month Club and the Reader’s Di- 
and, according to Mr. Weeks, the 
royalties are still soaring. 
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By Marie Belloc Lowndes. 
Kenedy. 


182 pages. 
$3.50 


It is a question whether biography or 
autobiography best reveals the true 
man behind the outer coating. In the 
matter of self-portrayal there are _per- 
sonal, sometimes sensitive reticences. 
On the other hand, the most definitive 
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ness. Wherever books are sold. $3.50 
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words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at 
once you'll be chatting whole sentences in 
your new language with a perfect accent! 
Offer may end soon. Rush 

25¢ to nal cones cost of Also: 
special packaging, ship- —" 
ping of free record, les- GERMAN 
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of biographers, customarily writing long 
after the event, may only build a char- 
acter study from cold facts and his own 
interpretations of them. 

It is a happy thing to have Hilaire 
Belloc’s youth and early middle age 


recounted delightfully by the sister who 


shared their intimacy and who presents 
them now with all the charming felicity 
of her other broader family reminis- 
cences. She brings the warmth of her per- 
sonal affection in a quasi-autobiographi- 
cal way to a more than ordinarily skilled 
minor biography of her brother. It is 
an unusual blend of biography and 
memoir. 

Mrs. Belloc Lowndes sketches with re- 
markable objectivity the close relation- 
ships between Hilaire Belloc and their 
mother and herself. By judicious use 
of early letters and poems of her brother 
and by skillful recounting of the fam- 
ily’s French and English relationships, 
she shows with remarkable clarity how 


the child was indeed father to the man. | 


There are happy glimpses of the old 
Cardinal Newman when Belloc attended 


the Oratory School at Edgbaston; of 
“basic training” in the French Army 


when the young Hilaire was a conscript; 
and of his first visii to the United States 
on a dashingly romantic quest for the 


hand of the girl, Elodie Hogan, he later | 


married. It is amusing to note that he 


was struck by “the individual nationality 


of the (American) people. In manner 
and habits they resemble the French per- 
haps more than any other, and they are 


| as unlike the English as any nation can 


be.” It is with such intimate and per- 
revelations of the heart and 
thought the man that the book 


sonal 
of 
abounds. 


DORAN HURLEY. 


THE HORSE SOLDIERS 


By Harold Sinclair. 
Harper. 


336 pages. 
$3.95 


In most military cam- 
paigns the dislocation 
of the enemy’s psycho- 
logical and _ physical 
has been the 
vital prelude to his 
overthrow. In the 
Civil War such an up- A 
set was caused by what . ow" 
history textbooks label H. Sinclair 
Grierson’s Raid. This most daring 
cavalry operation took place during 
the height of the war—1863—when an 
undermanned Union brigade rode 
through Mississippi. Their mission: to 
destroy the lifeline of besieged Vicks- 
burg, the Southern Railroad. And 
destroy it they did. 

In seventeen days the brigade covered 
some 600 miles, cutting the railroad 
at key junctions from La Grange, 
Tennessee, to Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
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apply for a $1,000 life insurance } 


policy to help take care of final ex. 
penses without burdening you 
family. 


You can handle the entire transac. 
tion by mail with OLD AMERICAN 
of KANSAS CITY. No obligation of 
any kind. No one will call on you! 


Write today for free information. 
Simply mail postcard or letter (giv- 
ing age) to Old American Ins. Co, 
1 W. 9th, Dept. L336M, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
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Confederate forces were dislocated 
over the state of Mississippi. Ten 
thousand Rebels sought the Raiders with 
scant success. 


the right spot, Grant very well might 
have been prevented from crossing the 
Mississippi. Strategically, Grant’s vic- 


Had the Confederacy | 
| been able to concentrate these men in 


all | 


tory at Grand Gulf gave the Union a | 


most important anchor point below 
Vicksburg. 
The Horse Raiders is a_ fictional 


recreation of Grierson’s Raid. Place 
names, elapsed time, the route of the 


brigade square with actual facts; char- 


acters, dialogue, and incidents are oi 


course 
work 


imaginary. ‘The result is 
of literate artistry. For those 
that like their history vivid, this will 
be required reading. A somewhat for- 
gotten Civil War campaign has been 


a 


made the subject of a memorable novel. 


GEORGE A. CEVASCO, 


SHORT NOTICES 


PAPAL PRONOUNCEMENTS ON 
MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY. By 
Alvin Werth, O.F.M., Cap., and Clement 
S. Mihanovich, Ph. D. 189 pages. Bruce. 
$3.00. This book is a compilation of 
statements relating to marriage and the 
family culled from papal documents 
written between 1878 and 1954. 

The papal point of view is given 
on such topics as the origin and nature 


of marriage, mixed marriages, and the 


| emancipation of women. 


Further chap- 
ters outline the purpose and function 
oi marriage and indicate the relation- 
ship existing between the family and 
the state. 

An extensive bibliography as well as 


a chronological list of papal documents 


quoted, which gives reference to both 
the original and the English texts, lend 
further value to the book. A complete 
index makes the book a valuable source 


| of ready information for those count- 


less questions concerning the Church 
and marriage. 


YOU AND THE ATOM. By Gerild 
Wendt. 96 pages. Whiteside-Morrow. 
$1.95. Produced by arrangement with 


UNESCO, this is a brief exposition of 
the peacetime uses of nuclear energy. 
It has the advantage of offering to the 
lay reader the facts about the newly 
developed science of “nucleonics” with- 
out using a forbidden scientific appara- 
tus of mathematical hieroglyphics. Dr. 
Wendt writes clearly about the basic 
theory of 
| basic theory most lucidly with the 
| various specialized constructive uses of 
atom science. What the reader 
| gotten piecemeal through occasional 
| news reports, the author ties together 
in one simple and comprehensible pano- 
} rama. Dr. Wendt not merely 


has 


is a 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


nucleonics and connects this 
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Additional items offered in response to 
customer requests! 
Carved by hand by wood sculptors in the Dolo- 
mite Alps of Northern Italy (an art practiced 
by families for generations). 


This lovely Madonna is protected 
by a folding shrine. 4 inches high 


$1.95 





This sterling silver chain and cross is an eacep- 
tional value. It is possible only 
$ 50 because of our knowledge of the 
° manufacturers and our direct-to- 

you service. 





Made by old-world craftsmen—a charming gift 
that will last a lifetime! This heart-shaped 
leather box is ideal for rosaries, 
$ 95 crucifixes or other valuables. Em- 
“4 bossed in gold, it is available in 

red, green or brown, 





to 


; 


The rosary pictured above is available in glass 


beads of red, black, pale blue or 

$ 95 light green. Please indicate pref- 

, erence. Chain links and cross are 
sterling silver. 

These beautiful articles will be sent directly 

from Italy to the person or persons named in 

your mailing instructions. Delivery guaranteed 

by registered mail takes four to five 


weeks. Postman collects 15 cents foreign 
package fee which cannot be prepaid. 


Postpaid . . . duty free. Enclose check, cash or 
money order with mailing instructions. 





LELIA WELLS SIMONINI 


Personal Shopping in Italy 
P. O. Box 5363 Indianapolis 5, Ind. 
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“Bishop Scalabrini . . . exercised a vast influence on 
the large number ef Italian Immigrants . . . dynamic 
figure .. . one of America’s foremost missionaries.” 


“Scalabrini . . . a Charles Borromeo among modern 
Bishops . . . this well-written book . . . is a valuable 
contribution to the literature of Catholic biography.” 

—P. H. Hallett of The REGISTER 


“Highly readable, fascinating, spells out the spiritual 
and actual bond between the Church, Italy, and our 
own America.” 

—The CATHOLIC NEWS-NEW YORK 


“Well written, of interest to Americans, to people 
of Italian origin and students of Church History, 
revealing and satisfying reading. 

—The NEW WORLD-CHICAGO 








St. Charles B. Seminary, 209 Flagé Place, Staten Island 4, New York 


Reverend Father: 
Enclosed you will 
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teacher who has chosen to write a book 
about the atom. He is a specialist jg 
publicity on the subject. His bog 
provides an excellent two-hour Course 
in this new science, a knowledge ¢ 
which would seem to be a cultural ye, 
uisite for every educated citizen. 


THE SLAVE OF LIFE. By M. D. 4 
Parker. 264 pages. Macmillan. $3.75, 
The subtitle of Miss Parker's book 
points up the theme: a study of Shake. 
speare and the idea of justice. She js 
concerned with the philosophy that js 
worked out through the plays; she dis 
putes the idea that “on the inner side 
of Shakespeare there is no profound and 
Christian grappling with the significant | 
issues of being and conduct.” What was 





Shakespeare’s idea of the nature of evil, 


its relation to suffering, how men be. | 


come good? Of corruption, damnation, 
and salvation? She traces how traditional 


Catholic teaching on these questions is | 


dramatically handled by Shakespeare, } 


In 300 pages, individual plays can be 
analyzed only in broad outline. But 
Miss Parker shows a keen insight and 
originality. She offers an important and 


suggestive book of special interest to § 


Catholic Shakespearean students. 


THE POPES. By Zsolt Aradi. 192 pages. 
Farrar, Straus: & Cudahy. $4.00. This 
book is a popular description of papal 
ceremonies. In it we learn about the 
ritual surrounding the death of a Pope, 
the conclave that elects a new one, and 
the coronation that inaugurates his 
reign. Where there is an_ interesting 
story or little-known fact behind a par- 
ticular ceremony, the author digs it out 
for us. 

Mr. Aradi has not compiled a serious 
history so much as a pleasant storehouse 
or attic crammed with facts. The reader 
is free to rummage about, finding some 
times the curious, sometimes the moth- 
eaten, and sometimes the genuinely im 
portant and valuable. 

The language is clear and _ simple. 
But the unvaried sentence structure be 
trays the foreigner, master of grammar 
and idiom, but not of style. 


THE SPIRITUAL WOMAN. Ed. by 
Marion Turner Sheehan. 167 pages 
Harper. $3.00. An apter title might 
perhaps have been found for this in- 
teresting symposium designed to “stir 
the consciences of American women" 
to their duties and opportunities in our 
modern world. Inspired by an eloquent 
postwar story by Anne O’Hare McCor 


mick, the editor has called upon a group § 


of feminine idealists including Frances 
Bolton, Sister Elizabeth Kenny, Jane 
Hoey, Millicent McIntosh, Helen © 
White, Lilian Gish, and others to ana 
lyze their special areas of activity. The 
result is a series of suggestive if not al 
ways satisfying discussions of woman if 
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the family, the arts, in nursing, politics, 
business—oddly enough in almost every 
feld except the religious life in which 
she has so long been at home. 


PROFILES IN COURAGE. — Senator 
John F. Kennedy. 266 pages. Harper. 
93.50. In this admirable study of moral 
integrity in politics, Senator Kennedy 
of Massachusetts has performed a_no- 
table service and enhanced his own 
reputation. His perceptive analysis of 
the conflicting pressures exerted on the 


public's represe ntatives is enlightening | 


and stimulating. The gallery of profiles 
includes John Quincy Adams, Daniel 
Webster, Thomas Hart Benton, 
Lamar, Edmund G. Ross, George Norris, 


and Robert A. Taft. ‘The chapter on 
the obscure Senator Ross of Kansas, 
whose vote saved President Andrew 
Johnson from impeachment, is a dra- 


matic highlight. This book’s significance 
profoundly affects our understanding 
of the precarious balance between free- 
dom and mass hysteria. This timely 
volume should be required reading for 
all voters. 


MOTHER ELIZABETH’ BOYLE: 
Mother of Charity. By Sister Marie de 
Lourdes Walsh. 206 Paulist 
$3.00. Here the well-written 
and well-documented biography 
Mother 


invaluable 


pages. 
Press. is 
of a 
Seton 
Sisters of 

Herself 


one 


woman second only to 
in founding the 
Charity in the United States. 
a convert, she was hailed in 
Mother Seton’s last letters as 
old partner of my cares and bearer of 
my burdens.” Mother Boyle the 
poverty of the “log at Emmits- 
burg; pioneer in caring for 
the orphan and planting the seeds of 
higher education. And after fifty years 


of 


knew 
cabin” 
she was a 





Lucius | 


“dearest | 


of heroic fortitude and devotion her 
message was like that of Saint John: 
“Love one another; love the children 
entrusted to your care. Everything | 


depends upon your love.” 


THE RELIGIOUS VOCATION. 
Canon Jacques Leclercq. 185 pages. 
Kenedy. $3.75. Canon Leclercq, 
fessor of philosophy at Louvain, has 
written no lifeless manual on the canoni- 
cal religious life. 
realistic, 


By 


pro- 


Eminently modern and 
his provocative companion to 
Marriage and the Family is a personal 
reflection on the relation of celibacy, 
poverty, obedience, recollection, 
tive, and responsibility to the life of 
the contemporary religious. He waves 
aside all apologetic purposes and under- 
takes “to make clear what he who has 
the ambition of consecrating himself to 
God must try to realize . . . by recalling 
the vocation to that which is common 
lo every vocation, and by trying to work 
out exactly what the great religious tra- 
ditions have brought to the common 
er The undertaking is success- 
ul, 
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A Sculptured Rosary 


IMPORTED from the HOLY CITY 





Enlarged 
view 
shows 
exquisite 
detail on 
each 
bead. 





to 





A gift to be revered, 
give this Sculptured 
Rosary. A Possession 
be 
$5.95. 


treasured. 





silica 


EXTRA ADDED GIFT TO YOU! 
Special Permission has been 
granted to distribute a 
by His Holiness Pope Pius Xl 
(indulgence of seven years for 
each recital. Plenary indul- 


Each 


This amazing Rosary R 
beautifully senlptured by - 
Master Craf¢#men under 

the auspices of the 
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cost 
1. Illustrated Rosary Praye r 


oly Rosary. 
Also snows are oe in- 
vocation . eauti- 
fully Bound and Printed, 
Francis 
Cardinal Spellman. 


2. Matching Pouch in Cardi- 
nal Red, Blue, or Black, 
to carry your sculptured 
Rosary | crry 





FOUR EVANGELISTS. 
All in all, this New Sculptured Rosary is the utmost 
craftsmanship 
would be grateful to have. 
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IF & WHEN You Move, Please Remember to Send 
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The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
offer to generous young ladies who desire to make 
the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol- 
lowing activities: teaching in kindergarten, ele- 
mentary and high school grades and as catechists; 
nursing; dentistry ; domestic science; music and art 
—in the home and foreign missions. 

If interested, please write to: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, 
Shillington, Pa. 


DAUGHTERS 





between eighteen and thirt 
all and follow Him may 


Sponsored by @ friend of the 
Daughtere of Oharity who 
loves their love of God an 
love of their fellow man. 
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OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 

who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 
ind peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 


SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 


The Carmelite Sisters for the Aged and Infirm 


“Your Life—What Shall It Be?’ Will you offer 
it to God? Would you care for the forgotten people 
of the world—the aged? They need your love, your 
youth! They need you to help them prepare for 
Heaven—to bring joy to their last days on earth. 
are YOU interested? write to 

Rev. Mother M. Angeline Teresa, O.Carm. 
St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Germantown, New York 
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Boys Choir 


LONG PLAYING, 
FULL FREQUENCY 
10 INCH UNBREAKABLE 





1846 Westwood Avenue 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


Bonaventura Chorus 


[1] $4.98 enclosed. Sent 
0 Bill me. 


Name 


Street 









sung by the famed 


BONAVENTURA CHORUS 


with St. Bonaventure 


HEAR NOW THE HYMNS 
WITH COMPLETE ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL APPROBATION— 
BOTH IN WORDS AND MUSIC 


$498 





World Library of Sacred Music 


Please send the beautiful recording of the 
new Lent & Easter Hymns (to be released 
March 20, 1956) Sung by the 


NEW YORK’S PUERTO RICANS 
(Continued from page 19) 

be confused with the tiny lunatic fringe 

in their midst. 

The Catholic Charities, or Caridades 
Catolica, ofhce at 110th Street and Park 
(venue is the only one in Harlem. It 
serves an area of approximately a quar- 
ter of a million persons, most of them 
Puerto Rican. Its incidence of rat bites 
is the highest in the city. 

Essentially a family service organiza- 
tion, the Catholic Charities in Harlem 
acts as an analyst’s couch, a marriage 
counseling service, an employment 
agency, a Clearing house for the trou- 
Lled. Some Puerto Ricans apparently 
consider it a traveler's aid society. A 
seventy-five-year-old man, fresh from La- 
Guardia field, stepped into the office 
recently and asked one of the workers 
to locate his daughter whom he hadn't 
seen in seventeen years. A tearful reun- 
ron took place a few hours later. 

Puerto Ricans and other Spanish- 
speaking people constitute a_ sizable 
chunk of New York’s labor force. ‘Their 
number has been estimated at around 
$50,000. Lrish, Italian, and German all 
faced employment discrimination — in 
their time. Most of them, however, 
came to America before the trade union 
movement was organized, 

The Puerto Rican union member to- 
day has the same rights as his fellow 
worker. The difference is he seldom is 
informed of them. Many Puerto Rican 
workers never heard of a minimum wage 
law. Few know how to file a grievance 
procedure. The migrant division of the 
Puerto Rican Department of Labor in 
New York acts as a clearing house for 
housing, education, employment, and 
welfare information. But it has not been 
able to engage specifically in labor edu- 
cation. The great proportion of Puerto 
Rican migrants in New York are em- 
ployed by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America and the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union. 
The rest are in the jewelry workers and 
restaurant trade unions. Only the cloth- 
ing and garment workers have a planned 
program of labor education for Puerto 
Ricans. 

The Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists, the Women’s Trade Union 
League, and the Xavier Labor School 
have joined forces in a plan to train 
bilingual Puerto Rican workers to  be- 
come labor school teachers. Robert 
Mozer, education director for the Asso- 
ciation of Catholic Trade Unionists, 
feels that the Puerto Rican labor force 
in New York is being consciously ig- 
nored by trade union leaders. 

“Most Puerto Ricans don’t rise above 
shop steward in their unions,” he says. 
“Practically none are in any _ position 
of authority, and then only as’ ‘educa- 
tional directors,’ a euphemism for ‘inter- 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


New Street and Squirrelwood Road Paterson, New Jermy 


MISSIONARY FRANCISCAN SISTERS } 


in the United States, Canada, Egypt, Australia, an 











MADONNA VEILS 


In plastic case, carry 
in your purse 
Wear when visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament 
Price $1.00 pP-p. 
P. O. Box 41 Buffalo 17, N.Y. 


==.NEW FOR 1956... 











For Congregational Use. . . .$24 per 100 | 
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: Complete English Text of! 
p All Masses & Ceremonies 
i cH According to | 
| rere NEW | 
' HOLY WEEK ! 
i LITURGY | 
’ Palm Sunday | 
x to Easter | 
i Handy Size: | 
i 3%" © 6M" | 
: Only 30¢ l 
1 No. T-55 (Shown) 128 pp., Durable finish | 
i paper cover. Printed in red & black, | 
\ with large, clear type... eb eekceowiee 30¢ | 
1 (For fast, Ist Class Mail, send..... 40¢ | 
i 

i 





“BRIGHT TOMORROWS"| 


is a leaflet depicting our life and work in hom 
and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con. 
gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan- 
ages, and does social work. 
MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTIN 

P. 0. Box 1858 TS 





OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


Do you wish to serve God in the home and in th 


foreign missions? The Missionary Franciscan Sisters con 
duct schools, orphanages, catechetical centers, and clinic 


New Guinea. For information write to: 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
20 Manet Road, Chestnut Hill 67, Massachuseth 


MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 

















Young ladies who wish to join a life of praye 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 

Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent 


Norfolk, Nebrask 





THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Yeung women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
To bring the charity of Christ the Mediccl 
Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma- 
cists, technicians, secretaries, house- 
keepers—cure for the sick and suffering 
in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, 
Africa, indonesia, North and South 
America. 
For Information Write: 
MOTHER ANNA DENGEL, M.D. 
8400 Pine Road Philadelphia 11, Pa. 
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Teaching Brothers, 
Working Brothers, 
and priests. 
Write: Bro. John, 
Mt. St. John 
4370 Patterson Road 
__Deyten 10, Chio 


| THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


rothers staff every department of their 
Sears hospitals and institutions. Educa- 
tion and training given after admission. 
@ REGISTERED AND PRACTICAL 
NURSES 
@sTATIONARY ENGINEERS 
@X-RAY AND LABORATORY 
TECHNICIANS 
@ COOKS - BAKERS - DIETICIANS 
@ PHARMACISTS - ANESTHETISTS 
@ FARMERS - PHYSIOTHERAPISTS 
@ HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATORS 
@ ACCOUNTANTS - TYPISTS 
@ PAINTERS - CARPENTERS 
Sanctify yourself and serve Christ's sick 
asa Hospital Brother. Illustrated booklet 
sent without charge or obligation. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Ave., Chicago — 14, 














A MAGNIFICENT 
INVESTMENT 


Offer your life for the service of others! 
Join the SONS OF MARY Health of 
the Sick, the only men’s community of 
its kind to do medical and catecheti- 
cal work in the Missions. 
Write for full information to 
SYLVA MARIA 
Framingham, Massachusetts 











BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


if you seek God and desire to serve Him, as 
Brother or Priest, in a monastery which stresses 
and exemplifies the oneness of all men in Christ, 
write to: 
Director of Vocations 

St. Maur’s Priory 


South Union, Kentucky 


“CHRIST'S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- 
CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young Man, YOU may at- 
tain to personal holiness and help to save souls 
by embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER 
BROTHER. 
Write: Director of Vocations 
Hospitaller Brothers of St. John of God, 
Western Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 

















Franciscan Missionary 
Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus 
care for the needy, aged, afflicted 


and chronically ill. Nurse the sick 
sare souls. 








} apostolate. Write to 


St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka, Mo. 





Whatever your 


} Reverend Brother Superior 





Do You Want To Be 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


The Brothers of Christian Septonation (F.1.C.) 
devote themselves to » wens = rammar 
School, High Schoo College. For in- 
formation address: 
Brother Geor ge 
La Mennais Collee, 
fred, Maine 


Brother Director 
Mount ew as ge Institute 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
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Holy Cross Brothers 





Notre Dame, Ind. 





Serve God as a Brother in 


@ Teaching @ Foreign 
© Youth Work Missions 
© Farming ®@ Clerical Work 
© Trades 
. Write for literature to 
Brother aey c.s.c. Brother Hyacinth, G.S.C, 
218 Dujarie Hall or St. Jo seph Juniors ate 
Valatie 9, Ne 















YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested in boarding school work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 

Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 











their minor seminary 


United States. 
men, 18 to 35, who have m 
join as Lay Brothers. 


Address: 


SACRED HEART MISSIONARIES 


welcome boys of high school and college age si apply for admission to 

and novitiate Lack funds is no 
Spread the love of the Sacred Heart" by Bh ee and preaching in the 
Foreign mission work open to volunteers only. 
vocation to the priesthood, are eligible to 


Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 






obstacle. 


Young 


Illinois. 














PIARIST 


(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth 
Write for further information to the 


PIARIST FATHERS 


FATHERS 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 











THE CHR 


* Religious Teachers. 


La Salle College 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. 


A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys 


* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills 
For information address the vocational director nearest your home: 
De La Salle Normal 
Lafayette (3), La. 


ISTIAN BROTHERS 







St. Joseph Normal Institute 
Barrytown (3), N 
La Salle Institute 
Glencoe (2), Mo. 


Mont La Salle 
Napa (1), Cal. 








See YOURSELF As A PASSIONIST 


As A 

PRIEST 

You Will: 
Pray & Study 
in Seminary 
or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, 
Preach Mis- 
sions, Retreats 
As Missionary, 
Home or Abroad 





For Complete Information, Write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Passion‘st Monastery 
1901 West Street 
Union City, New Jersey 





If you live in any state 
east of Ohio. 

























As A 
BROTHER 
You Will: 

Pray & Work 
in the Monas- 
tery, Learn- 
ing Trades 

to help with 
Monastery 
supplies & 
maintenance 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Passion‘st Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 





If you live in Ohio or 
west of it. 
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LATE VOCATIONS 


Men 18-30 


v 


} 

: 

a Don Bosco offers you a 
i ‘ chance to become a 

3 Salesian Priest or 

4 Teaching Brother. 
ia 

a 

4 

. 





& Accelerated Latin Courses 


Reverend Father Director 


DON BOSCO —- SALESIAN SEMINARY 
Newton 2851 No. Ave. 
New Jersey R chmond, Ca. f. 
























MEN IN SANDALS 
The Discalced Carmelite Fathers 
combine a life of contemplation and 
action. For information about the 
priesthood or brotherhood, write to: 
Director of Vocations, Discalced 
Carmelite Monastery, Warren 
St., Brookline, Massachusetts. 


‘ST JOSEPHS COLLEGE 


(formerly College of Our Lady of Mercy) 
On SEBAGO LAKE—1!7'2 Miles from Portland 
Conducted by Sisters of Mercy 
Religious and lay faculty. 
Liberal Arts Teachers College 
Address: THE DEAN, 242 WALTON ST. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Mount Saint Mary College 


HOOKSETT, N. H. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Resident and non-resident students 


For information address THE REGISTRAR 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boardina School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 








GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Accredited. 











Four year liberal arts, 
sciences, commerce, 
home economics, ele- 
mentary and secondary 
teacher training. A.B. 
and B.S. Degrees 














Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 








ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ preparatory school under Nor- 
bertine Canons. High school only. Limited en- 
rolment, resident or day. Public speaking, music, 
social activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. 
Complete sports program. Early application ad- 
vised. For catalog and informaiton write: 


Very Reverend Headmaster 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 














COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


Resident and Day 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Liberal arts, sciences, business administration, 
home ics, pre dical, teach ing. 





Spacious campus. Complete facilities 
for student activities program 


Convent Station, New Jersey 


THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


Albany, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
M.A., M.S., M.S. in Ed., B.A., B.S., 
B.S. in Ed. degrees 

Elementary and secondary education, nursing, 
medical technology, music, business, sociology, 
social studies, English, the sciences, mathematics, 
modern and classical | 
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College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 








GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 

WHITE PLAINS NEW Y 
Westchester County 

Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 

FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 

Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 

jeurnalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 

fine arts. 

Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 

Forty minutes from New York City. 





ORK 











OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 

Syosset, Long Island, New York 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 
School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M. 

Conducted by: 

THE SISTERS OF MERCY 





LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under 
Christian Brothers. Accredited college 
prep. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Com 
plete facilities for spiritual development, 
intellectual progress, physical fitness. 
Senior ROTC. 160-acre campus. 73rd 
year. 50 miles N.Y.C. Write tor Catalog. 
Box S, Oakdale, L. I., N. Y. 


Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course, leading to the De- 
gree of Arts, Science, Education 
LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls— 
A Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 

Resident and Day Students 

















COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River @ One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 








ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
Catalog. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 

Newburgh, N. Y. 
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MARYWOOD COLLEGE © 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., B.S., B.M., 
M.S. degrees yewly-completed multimillion dollar ex- 
pansion program added to campus three beautifully 
modern halls of residence, fine arts and science; theater, 
and gymnasium with largest pool in the East. Liberal 
arts, vocational, home economies, music (NASM Ac 
credited), art, secretarial, teaching (elementary, sec 
ondary), librarianship, drama, psychology, social service, 
science, medical technology. Honor societies. Clubs, pub- 


lications, sports. Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Write for catalog. 
Registrar, Marywood College, 
Box S, Scranton, Pa. 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


| preter.’ Labor union officials in Ney 
York have little sense of obligation to 
this new labor force. Someday they ma 
be surprised to find a great percentage 
of their membership has no leeling of 
loyalty for their unions.” 

That day may not be far off. Since 
World War II, annual Puerto Rican 
migration to the United States has jp. 
creased twenty-two times over the pre. 
war rate. Add to this the fact that the 
Puerto Rican birth rate is among th 
highest in the world and_ it become 
casy to believe why census experts pre. 
dict that one out of every three Ney 
Yorkers will be a Puerto Rican within 
twenty years. 

Most parishes in the New York arch. 
are meeting the integration 
problem on a house-to-house level. The 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Le 
of Mary, and Newman Alumni 
Club groups are some of the organiz. 


diocese 





gion 


tions making progress in getting Puerto 
Rican families to feel at home in their 
new Catholic environment. 

Said one priest: “When a_ Puerto 
Rican arrives in New York he often feel 
as though he is entering a desert. Every. 
thing is different. Everything seems 9 
After all, left: behind his 
own religious customs, his culture, and 


strange. he’s 
many habits dear to him. He is proud 
ol his ancestry and we must respect hin 
for it. Come to think of it, a little Span 
ish strain won't hurt New York a bit 
Anyway, it’s about time people realix 
you don’t have to be a Yankee to be an 
American.” 

Many New Yorkers are convinced that 
Puerto Rican juveniles have a monopol) 
Yet, percentage-wise 
the 
newest 


on delinquency. 
their 
usually is 


about as it 
the immigrani 
group in the city. According to Fathe 
| Joseph Fitzpatrick, S. J., a Fordham 


record is 
for 


same 
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University sociologist who has made i 


study of migrations to the United States 
“Delinquency is not something — tha 
Puerto Ricans bring with them, It is: 


characteristic of the large American cit) 
‘A hundred years ago in New York 
the police blotters contained names 0 


mostly Irish and German children. The 


Germans and Irish had strong faith an¢ 
good family lives. If they couldn't pro 


tect some of their children 


linquency, how can we expect the Puerwg 
Ricans to do better? Especially sine§ 


they are in a more troubled 


world.” 


living 


It has never been easy for a people to 
welcome its land. The 
Greeks had a word for it. They called it 
“xenophobia,” a fear of strangers. The 
Church can be the link which will bind 
Puerto Ricans to American institutions 

One settlement worker summed it up 
“There is no Puerto Rican problem, 
There are only Puerto Ricans with 
problems.” 
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Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 5 
rs ig0-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia 
ed courses leading directly to careers: merchan- 
secretarial; medical secretarial, record librarian, 
‘ory technician. Liberal arts preparation for transfer 
. >». Music and art. Religion. 2 


specializ 
z; 








rT AS. degrees. Activities, sports. Affiliated’ with 
Catholic University. Catalog. 


sister Mary Gregory, Dean, Box S, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 


Saint Joseph College 


Beautiful campus at foot of Blue Ridge 
Mts. Fully aceredited Catholic college 
of liberal arts and sciences for women. 
Education, journalism, business, lab. 
technology, howe economics, nursing. 
Gym, sports, pool Joint programs in 
musie and drama with nearby men‘s col- 
lege. Social activities. Established 
1809. Indicate school and year of grad- 
uation. Catalog. 


Saint Joseph mace, Set P, Emmitsburg, 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Aceredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
RMus. degrees. Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social 
and sports program. Dramatic and musical productions 
with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 
phere, 325-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley, New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Pool, Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Early application advised. Catalog: 

Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 


SAINT FRANCIS 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic 
accomplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and 
universities. Grades 9 through 12. Established 
1847 by Francisean Fathers. Convenient location, 
10 acres. Full athletic program, varsity and intra- 
mural. Write for catalog. 


Rev. George J. Wuenschel, T.O.R. 
Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 











e 

- Mount Aloysius ‘ 
Junior College for Girls 
Accredited. A.A., A.S. degree. Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art, pre-lab. technology. Secretarial, for- 
eign-language secretarial, medical sec’l. med. rec 
ord librarian. Home economies, merchandising. 
Also high school. Academic, general, comm’l 
Sports. Social program. Sisters of Mercy. Catalog. 


DEAN, Box S, Cresson, Pa. 


--Seton Hill College—~ 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 











| Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional train- | 

| ing for medicine, law, social service. Elemen- | 
tary and secondary teacher education; art, 

| music, home economics education. Campus | 
nursery school. 200-acre campus in foothills of 

| Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. | 

| Regional, national accreditation. | 

{ 


—.Catalog on Request. Write Box 23-S___1 


Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 


Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 








IMMACULATA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint- 
Mary of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited 
«year college transfer with terminal courses in 
home economies, secretarial. Art. Music (inelud- 
ng harp). 4-year college preparatory high school 
on adjoining campus. Social, educational and 
cultural advantages of Nation’s Capital. Resident, 
fay Please state age, grade in school. Catalog. 

egistrar, Department S Washington 16, D. C. 











Georgetown Preparatory School 


Successful Preparation for leading colleges and 
universities since 1789. Under Jesuit Fathers. 
Fully accredited. 7th grade through High 
hool. 93 acres of campus and playing fields. 
Nine-hole golf course. Boys enjoy advantages 
of Washington. For catalog and view book 
address: Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, S.J., Headmaster, 
Box S, Garrett Park, Maryland. Suburban to 
Washington, D. C. 











LETTERS 
(Continued from page 4) 
ried a much fuller picture of the Canadian 
school question, 
Sorry. No laurels for THe SIGN this trip. 
Bro. Louts Reine, $.M. 
PROVENCHER COLLEGIATE | 
St. BONIFACE, MANITOBA. 





For the second time I have read in Tt 
SIGN an article extolling Canada as a para- 
gon of fairness toward Catholic schools 
(January, 1956). ‘This is partly inaccurate, 
because education comes under each dif- 
ferent Provincial Government, not undet 
the Dominion Government. So our schools 
receive ten different forms of treatment. 

You describe correctly the situation in 
Quebec and Ontario. In Newfoundland it 
is much as in Quebec. ‘The other Provinces 
are far less generous. Manitoba gives almost 
no support at all. And in British Colum- 
bia the injustice is compounded: not only 
is all support denied our schools, but a 
burdensome tax is imposed on their build- 
ings and grounds; all the political parties 
want to preserve such a crying iniquity; 
and most of the Catholics accept it) with 
apathy. 

In your desire to cite an example of jus- 
tice in the school question, you might as 
well limit yourselves to proposing the so- 
| lution found in the Province of Quebec. 
| Rev. O. De Kryzer, O.M.I. 
| Grscone, B.C., CANADA. 
| 
| 
! 





HULAN JACK 


Your William M. Healy article on bor- 
ough president Hulan Jack does credit to 
Mr. Healy as a writer, THe SIGN as a pub- 
lisher, and surely to Mr. President him- 
self as a fine American. 

It should not be presumptuous to hope 
that action such as this will become a 
leaven to permeate those areas of our 


body politic which do not accord such 
recognition, 

Josrru B. Quinn 
SouTH ORANGE, N. J. 


FOCUS ON FICTION 








Kermit Shelby’s story in) your January 
issue is short and tightly packed with a 
really good treatment of a subject that 
| strikes home almost anywhere. He manages 
to work out in a single scene a_ problem 
that sometimes takes years to solve. 

I see Mr. Bradley complains in “Letters’ 
about “The Place.” He may be a_ better 
judge, but I saw in the story a clear-cut 
message on this business of social climb- 
ing. 
| Miss Sheridan seems to have bounced 
right up again with “Sister’s Pet” where 
she demonstrates the weight of a small in- 
cident. 


Mrs. Mary E. McCartuy 
CHELSEA, MAss. 


Congratulations for coming back so 
quickly with Catherine Sheridan. “Sister’s 
Pet” (January, 1956) conveys an_ easily 
recognizable message in uncluttered lan- 
guage free from the distraction of mixed 
dialect. 

Congratulations likewise to her for 
bouncing back so well from the harshness 
of my criticism. If it in any way con- 
tributed to the improved product of her 
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Cilloli GREETING 


\“_ MAKE $50.00 EASY 
FOR YOURSELF, SODALITY, SCHOOL 
OR CLUB SELLING 100 BOXES 
BRAND NEW POPULAR CATHOLIC 
ALL-OCCASION CARDS. 50 OTHER 
SUPERB MONEY MAKERS. 


; ROBINSON CARDS 
E DEPT. 908, CLINTON, MASS. 





<1N ET 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 
Baltimore 10, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for Women, 
conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Courses leading to B.A. degree, with concentra- 
tion in Art, Languages, Literature, Sciences, 
Music, Social Studies, Speech, Mathematics, 
Philosophy and Theology. Workshops in Cre- 
ative Writing. Education courses leading to 
teacher certification. Pre-medical and laboro- 
tory technician training. Full physical educa- 
tion program, including swimming. 


For Catalogue and Further Information 
dress the Registrar 

















IN FLORIDA—A College 
Education for Your Daughter 


BARRY COLLEGE 


Conducted by Dominican Sisters 


MASTERS DEGREES 

in Education, English 

BACHELOR OF ARTS 

in Art, English, French, History, Latin, Music, Social 
Service, Spanish, Speech Arts, Teacher Training 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 

in Biology, Chemistry, Dietetics, Elementary Teach- 
ing, Home Economics, Mathematics, Medical Tech- 
nology, Nursing, Physical Education, Pre-Medics. 


TWO-YEAR TERMINAL COURSE 
in Secretarial Science 


EXPENSES PER YEAR... $1150-1350 


For Information Address The Office of the Dean 


BARRY COLLEGE 


11300 N. E. SECOND AVENUE, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Telephone 7-2414 








Gilmour Academy 


A Catholic 
Preparatory School 
for Boys 


Fully accredited four year preparatory courses 
for resident and day students conducted by the 
Brothers of the Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and 
cultural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide 
range of sports. Small classes. Counseling 
and guidance. 






























Office of Admissions 
Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 














ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 
@ Bachelor of Arts 
@ Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 














Personalized 
Prayer Book 
Marker 


Reverently inspired 
gift . . . a sterling 
silver cross to clip 
on the cover of Bible 
or prayer book. At- 
tached is a trio of 
black grosgrain rib- 
bon, each tipped with 
a hand-cut sterling 
initial — the mono- 
o gram of your re- 
Fe “> cipient, or yourself. 


S$ 


An ideal Easter gift! 
$6.95 including tax and postage 


Also available with 3 sterling silver religious medals 
instead of monogram. 


No C. O. D.’s please. Write for Free catalog. 


EUNICE NOVELTIES since 1940) 


Box 41-S, Rego Park 74, New York 


YOUR CHURCH 
WINDOWS 

\\ CAN INSPIRE 
x WORSHIP 


Through the use of 
Windowphanie 
plain glass’ win- 
dows can be trans- 
formed into rich, 
Art Glass 
Effects at small ex- 


Easily ap- 


colorful 


pense 
plied 


Ask for Free Sample 


WINDOWPHANIE COMPANY Dept. S 
855 Bloomfield Ave., Glenridge, N. J. 











ing to B.A., B.S Mus., and . in Music 


with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 


Cincinnati, 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 

Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 

Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. 

S., B. B.S ducation. 

Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 

a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 











MARIAN COLLEGE 
CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 


B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal arts, sciences, teacher 
training, pre-professional courses, business adminis- 
tration, home-making, medical technology. Modern 
buildings; spacious campus; stimulating social and 
sports program. Catalog. 


Marian College 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Indiana 








So You Want to Go 
Away to College 


SAINT 
XAVIER 
COLLEGE 


A Catholic Women’s College, 


founded in 1846 


Offers— 


© A new campus 


® Seven new buildings, including a 
new residence hall 


® Convenient commuting to Chi- 
cago’s cultural centers 

© A complete liberal arts curricu- 
lum including 


The Fine Arts 

Theology and Philosophy 

Natural and Social Sciences 

Teaching and Nursing 
Education 


Write: 
Office of Admissions, 
Saint Xavier College 
Chicago 15, Illinois 








ADRIAN 


SIENA HEIGHTS «2232s. 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music. 
Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train- 
ing; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses; Two 
Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. Exceptiona) 
Opportunities in Art. 

Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Young women live graciously, grow 
spiritually, prepare for careers 

Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.S., B degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ics, speech and drama, secretarial, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 46 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, 





—Marywood School— 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 


MARMION 


Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
tion, builds men. Accredited 4-yr. high school course pre- 
pares for college or business. Sports for all boys. Under 
Benedictine Fathers. Moderate rates. | hour from Chicago. 
Catalog. Father Joseph, 67! North Lake St., Aurora, fll. 

















MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
Boys—Conducted by the Fra 
Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High ‘with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 


For 
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Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 









mind in the January issue Tl be great) 
relieved—I had no way of knowing I wa 
speaking into a “live” mike when I wroy 
to you.... 







Harry Brapzyy 





Maptewoop, N, J. 


Man or woman, the thing that scares yo, 
is that pretty soon you know there wop; 
be any pieces left. 

It’s consoling to have it pointed out tha 
what you give grows and that life sees to j 
that you have a chance to practice. 


| 





Kermit Shelby’s last’ sentence (“Ma 
| Don’t Cry,” January, 1956) is a pleasant 
reward for those who take themselye 


through six columns on a theme that js 
not exactly pleasant to contemplate. 
FRANKLIN Tury 


As a regular subscriber to THE SIGN oye 
a very long period of years, I must tell yoy 
I did not at all enjoy the y Jeai 
MacKeagan, “A Day to be (Janu. § 
ary, 1956). Everything story 
disappointed me. 


N. J. 
GOOD START 


You seem to be off to a fine start in ‘5 
The article on our borough president, the 
pamphleteering article on the Argentin 
the fiction choices, and the d 

vorce article, to single out only some of it 

good features, set the January issue up a 

a fine lead-off batter. 

May it be a twelve month year! 
HERMAN 
York, N. Y. 


New 
G.M. CRUSH? 
| 


story 
Killed” 


about the 





Miss Mary McGrar 


NeEWARK, 


} 


“has-been,” 


BUDLEMA\ 


Motors stockholder I take 
caption on page 10 of the 
under Senator O'Mahoney’ 
“Witnesses 
had 


As a General 

| exception to the 

January 

| picture which 

irate dealers 
G.M.” 

I hope your editor followed the hear ] 

ings in Washington which fizzled out wher 


issue 


states: include 


who been crushed by 








General Motors showed that the so-calle 
irate dealers became wealthy. In some} 
instances, General Motors assisted thes 


dealers with financing in order to help then J 
get started in business. .. . 


J. F. Kennen) 


Oak, Micu. 


CADET TEACHERS 


“Buffalo’s Cadet Teachers” (December. ) 
1955) well done. We would like t 
put it into the hands of all our high schoo 
principals and guidance in the 
hope that it might interest some of thei 
charges in the program and perhaps impt 
them to take advantage of its benefits. 

(Rev.) Lro E. Hamer f 
ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDEN 


ROYAL 


ee 


Was 


directors 





Diocresk OF BUFFALO DEPARTMENT OI 
| EDUCATION 
| UNION INTEREST 
| Your article of Victor Riesel “Terror Un 
incorporated” (December, 1955) — shows : 
| clearly that dues-paying members should § 
| 


also interest themselves in the running o 
their unions. Too few of them ask ques 
tions and those who do are called out 0 
order by the strong-arm squad. 

Fritz Sinnici 
WartTersury, CONN. 
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ST. PAUL OF The CROSS SAINT GEMMA SAINT GABRIEL 





Jooklet biography of the Yearned to be a Passionist Brief life of the youth who 
Founder his inspirations, nun but earned stigmata & bree e a saint while only 
achieve ‘ment Ss, canonization, sainthood nstead 4 »p Passionist student. 64 pp 


I 
56 pp., 3%” x 6 Ise 3%” x 6” lie yt, BOs. :¢ Ue wise lie 
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pp 314 ( 15¢ 
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neneuuereon CONFIDENCE IN GOD 

THE APOSTLE OF “TO CALVARY Still the best of all our “best 
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THE SECOND SPRING sellers’, this booklet — of 
A handy grouping of four “words of encouragement” 

Rev. Kenan Carey, C.P., re- different ways to say th is written to convince you 
lates the amazing life story Stat ions of the Cross By t! ibove everything else 
of Dominic of the Mother of Rev phen Sweeney, C.P God craves your love. Print- 
God, the Passionist who re- 2 t , sp rit of contrition and ed in large, clear type with 
ceived John Henry _—— il love to inspire devotion to durable finish blue cover 
Newman into the ‘acholic Christ’s Passion 63 pp., title stamped n gold. 96 
Church. 48 pp., 5” x mr - Oe wm" =< ¢" 20¢ pp., 4%” = Be" ..05.- Ze 
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Prayer Hook 
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STEPS TO GOD WHISPERINGS TO GOD PASSION PRAYERBOOK 





This pocket book by Rev. An earlier pocket book by This prayer book includes 
Stephen Sweeney, C.P., is Father Sweeney, now in its special meditations on the 
Written with simplicity and fourth printing This sets Passion in addition to the 
brevity, that it may be used forth rules, reasons to prayers and devotions for 
by the busiest daily worker. help make your faith more Mass, the Sacraments, Ben- 
Its aim: to teach the great- fervent, As the foreword ediction, Litanies, etc. No 
est of all sciences & arts says, it answers the ques- 54 Black simulates - 
love of God. 6-page index of tion: What am I to do with leather, red-gold edges $1 

subjects 84 pp. 4%” x my f ‘-page Index, 214 No. 55—-(Shown) Black gen 
1S ei ER PRP a dle a ents Whe pp i Sek eer es $1.00 uine Morocco leather. .$2.50 
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T. GABRIEL, Passionist 


1 story 0 a 
\ who gave up 
wealth & f e to become a 
Passionist He neve at- 
tained the priesthood but 
his simple devout lif 
s 1 on sainthos 

W n by Fatl 
millus, C.I b 
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TWO BA ?C OFFERS 





oe or oth of the gifts described es and make your great Catholic herit- 

belo ll be sent to you che age ar er stro o ur ho 

€ Ow wi l € ‘ without irge, ever stronger part of yourh me life to acquaint you with a wholesome and 
to*introduce you to two new book service I 1 wish to take advantage of this 

One offers new books for Catholic adults money-siuving reading plan for adults, mail 








The other presents exciting yet wholesome 


er ieft ifwou who inspiring reading program for every 


books for young folks. In both cases, book dren to “sample” the benefits of the plan 


t 


are offe von at eubet antial savings Read be- for ( ath ic youngsters, use coupon at member of the Catholic family 


j C@ for CHILDREN 


fortif r family : inst ne ly influ- of bot} <r hea il both coupons 
WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


7 for ADULTS 
Oarnoue Yourn Book Ot: 


WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
Stories from the 


Oartnoric Famity Book Cus 
LIFE OF JESUS 


This Magnificent Catholic 
By April Oursler Armstrong 

























“Light. of The World” Edition of 
THE HOLY 


meron 


With all these special | mening 


1ed 


1 400 









° FULL COLOR 
Ww th space lor 


2 pages of 











Atlas ET us send your child this won- —- — 
Hist derful new book as a GIFT 
ex We make this offer to acquaint you April Oursler Armstrong, who 
€ with a new idea the Catholic worked closely with her father 
- Youth Book Club. for many years, has taken the 


great stories which made his 
a el best beloved work a perennial 
How This Inspiring favorite, and adapted them for 
Work children to read and enjoy. The 

Program orks whole collection is a faithful 
retelling of the story of Jesus 


ES, you are invited to accept, 

as a FREE membership gift, 

> d > st beautiful Bibles . . 
vie a oh hed. wes oe Each month, the editors of the 
eee Club select one important book by — 







































We make this generous offer to an outstanding author. For exam- 
demonstrate how this new kind of ple, recent and forthcoming selec- First Book FREE! 
book club can bring you the finest, tions include such inspiring books — : 
most enjoyable new books at as: St. John Bosco, by Catherine To introduce your child to the 
amazing savings. Boo ks every eebe : Father Marquette, by Aug- pleasures and advantages of mem- 
member of your family can enjoy ust Derleth : St. Pius X, by Walter bership in the Catholic Youth Book 
and profit by re “ae. pale tha! at Diethelm: Fighting Father Duffy, Club, we will gladly send the new 
can comfort your spirit enrich by Virginia Lee Bishop ; St. Fran- book, STORIES FROM THE LIFE 
the wholesome Catholic atmospher You pay only $2.00 for each selec- cis of The Seven Seas, by Albert J. OF J ESUS, k REE on this offer. 
of your home. ..deepen your tion, postage prepaid, even thougl Nevins: and St. Therese and the With it we will also send the cure 
in the great Catholic heritage which some of the volumes contain material Roses by Helen Walker Homan. “ply selection, and a bill for only 
is yours. which would cost vou mech @ $1.49. This is for the first selec- 
i k $10.00 ix the origir al ylishers’ edi- Each selection is beautifully tion. Stories from the Life of Jesus 
Outstanding Boo s—at a aa yet hg Sachs a datos ail bound and attractively illustrated is your child’s FREE. If not de- 
Substantial Saving all selections and nee’ take only four the kind of books that any boy lighted with the books, simply re- 
. . . aaa ie <a RS a ee or girl will cherish. They are so turn them, pay nothing—be under 
The Catholic Family Book Club books dur yr the next year. You may . : , y t 
Bact aa ge ggg a Shaner Ga: lakes thames interesting that children devour no further obligation. 
care illy selec ts, each m i, sis ; al Pe z ir membership at any time them eagerly, without coaxing. z : - 
more importan a b - of specia after th Disey ssatrGlin seneiiinn ativantrs But if you want your —_> 
“eae der ear ee a SEND NO MONEY with a fidelity to wholesome, true have the ome spiritual and edu- 
tions include The Norwayman, by experience. When your child reads } *Uonal; benefits which member- 
yseph "Connor Pernadette of : oO 1 nd out for vy te : ae : 4 a z > os -on- 
Joseph O nnor, Bernadette o » 2u may find ; “ these inspiring books, he will feel tiptc f Prine him, he can con 
Lourdes, by France kinson Keyes, elf how truly worthwhile these book i . tinue’ to’ revive a selection each 
! ! , . y closer to the noble saints and heroes. , 
The Woodcarver of rol, by Edmund are, the Club will send you, as a mem- ; : month at only $1.49 each. You are 
A. Walsh, and Sea of Glory, by Fran- bership gift, The Light of — World He will travel with St. Izha&{* NOT obhi G. to take a book each 
cis B. Thornton, all four complete ir Catholic Bible, with the ‘lub’s cur- Jogues on dangerous journeys mnth,- .? e number of books. 
one big Omni volume; The Emer- rent selection. With your package among hostile Mohawk Indians; You simply take those books you 
ald Crown, by Theodora McCormick ; will come a bill for only $2.00. Thi marvel at the miraculous voyage ~ “wart. You may cancel this Trial 
and Cedar of Lebanon, by John Cos- is for the first selection ; the Bible is of St. Francis of the Seven Seas; ~. -Membership :at dpy time. Mail 
grove. yours free. Mail coupon now. fight beside Joan of Arc. “s fowmon NOW! 
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CATHOLIC FAMILY BOOK CLUB cs CATHOLIC YOUTH BOOK CLUB, Dept. SN-3 Mineola, N. Y. cs i] 
Dept. SN-3, Garden sage cele Please enroll as a Trial Mem ber and send to the child named below 
Ple ase enroll as a GIFT, Stories from the Life of Jesus, by April Oursler Armstrong 


At the same time, you may send the Club’s current selection for which 
you may bill me only $1.49. If we are not delighted with Stories from 
the Life of Jesus and the first selection, I may return them in 10 days 





o send advance 


| ou wat ise oa pie l | and owe nothing. However, unless I notify you otherwise, you may send | 
vor an do ! 10t x . = | one book each month as issued and bill me only $1.49 (no extra charge 
l ‘ Bet cece rane T 2.00 al l for postage) for each. It is understood that I may cancel this Trial t | 
al ne BOOK may cancel Membership at any time 
1 membership if | | 
Ordered by.... 
| Name i | I Di saan ctesreccrcccseusscnonstsveestecuaiaeniiieanat NAME OF PARENT OR DONO! ] 
| (Please P ; i | (CNAME OF CHILD) Address if NOT same as at left rn 
| Address | | Adaress.......... seocowescsesce DEP CCL -nresesevscrnssesseesnseeressensscrsveconeronscsassees 1 
| City Zone State | | City Zone......State 
| (Offer Good in Contin ental 1 A. Only) 1 City Zone...... State (Offer Good in Continental U.S.A. Only) i | 
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